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SUCCESSFUL FROM THE START. 


Although less than thirty days have elapsed since the 
publication of 


Harpers New Graded Copy-Books, 


they have already received the unqualified endorsement of 
hundreds of prominent educators, and have been adopted for 
use in many important cities and towns, such as 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Cambridge, Mass. 

Portland, Me. Biddeford, Me. 

New Bedford, Mass. Westport, Mass. 

Deering, Me. Fairhaven, Mass. 
And a number of other towns and districts. 












For full particulars, sample copies, etc., address the 
publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
SH Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Cowperthwait & Co.'s Educational Series. 


The following Selections from our List are ali either New Editions 
or comparatively New Books: 





MONROE’S Readers and Spellers. 
MONROE’S Supplementary Readers. 
MONROE’S Physical and Vocal Training. 
MONROE’S Primary Reading Charts. 





MONROE’S Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
WARREN’S New Geographies. 
GREENE’S Improved Grammars. 
POWELL’S Language Series. 





The Business-Standard Copy-Books. 
APGARS’ Geographical Drawing-Book. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 





BERARD’S New United States History. 
GOODRICH’S Child’s U. S. History. 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series. 
PARKER’S Arithmetical Charts. 





Correspondence Solicited. Price-List and Descriptive Circulars sent 
Free on application to the Publishers, 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

















RE. — 
A d by the School Be Ee OO Ss. In use in all the depar'- 
Boards of some of the largest LLER +=—eum ments at Washington. 
ature. cities of the Union. _C. H. BROWNE 19 Bond St.. N. Y. 
rote ANNOUNCEMENT—NOW READY. 
mn thee STANDARD EXAMINATION BOOK, This book is made of fine manilla paper, packet post size, 
will be and contains 24 pages. It is adapted to written examinations in any subject, and has a simple yet perfect 
device for checking any possible errors in making up the rank of the examination. Its convenient size 
wy and low price make it an excellent substitute for loose paper, or the common paper blocks. 
— Price per dozen, §4 cents, Sample pages free. 
t have STANDARD EXAMINATION PAPER. Specially adapted to the Regents’ or other regular or 
formal examinations. Extra quality fine linen foolscap, with the same device for checking errors of 
Dialogs marking as given inthe book. This is just the thing for the annual examinations coming this month. 
ite Price per 100 double sheets $2.00. Sample sheets free. 
0 cts. 
b IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 153 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
—¥ Te 











=="IJOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPAEDIA 








sales The Best, Latest and Cheapest. Lhoroughl y New and Original. 
h addition: 
pra A work especially adapted to the Family, School and Office. Far superior to any work of the kind ever issued 
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ds. Pah containing 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful engravings ; copper-plate maps of each State, and the foreign countries ; 
crs. interest and statistical tables ; colored charts, etc., etc. It has 26 Associate and7 Assistant Editors. with contributions 
ware On eminent scholars in all parts of the world. The names of the writers are appended to their articles, a feature 
; peculiar to our works alone. It is later than any Cyclopedia published. Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers 
‘camo fs TC Making big money in all sections. Secure field and outfit at once. Over 1,800 sets sold the first month. 
Address 












| By sub n 
4 | Hs tk ap tae A. J. JOHNSON & CO, 11 Great Jones Street, New York 


JOTE.—The first edition is almost gone, and the sale will doubtless far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever published. 
SETTER and CHEAPER than “ PEOPLE’S.” TEACHERS WANTED. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co., 





A. H. ANDREWS & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 
Triumph” & “Paragon” — 
DOVETAILED 
SCHOOL DESKS 
Globes Andrews’ Tellu- 
rians, Maps, Anatomical, 
Philosophical and Geo- 
graphical Charts, Black- 
boards, etc. 
The latest inventions in Schogl special 


ratus for every grade of schoo! 
circulars of any of the above, free on applica‘ 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
o Franklin Street, Boston. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
906, 207, 209 and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


45D 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. | 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 


with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
‘’s Burners and Combustion Fur. 


naces, a specialty in man 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD’S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for circular. Room 4, 


Tr. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESES, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


111 Fulton St., New York. 
Fine Cylinder and and Roll Top Desks. 


myeme me E ance COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
9 Broad 


a & Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
Statement, ty 


CASH by Fund,’ . 
Rese: mium 
Reoarve for — Losses ‘and ‘Claims, 405,798 64 
Net Surplus, . 1,141,726 91 
CASH ASSETS, $7,305,000 55 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 


Cash in banks, 
being Ist lien on R’l mh? 
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6 Barclay St., 


bs Went, NEW YORK, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


porter and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AAD LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS 


t°for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus Se aout lowest rate for best goods. Corresponder.ce 
80 " 





THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 
TRIED! TESTED !! PROVED!!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


t® Send for full descriptive circular. 


A.H. ANDREWS &60., PRESSREzE.. 


Wabash avon 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIE VEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST 


Indorsed by all the Principals of the Public and Private Schools throughout the country, Fourteen 
years’ constant use by the boards of Education of New York and Philadelph 


SILIVATE BLACKBOAERDS. SILICATE BOOK SLATES. BLACé DIAMOND SLATING. 
LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth ICATE ORINE SHEETS ( (an Imi- 
A perfect, exible blackboard for Teachers, tates | ef ivery). ‘the surface is transparent 


ools, e be a) sg over printing. 
Manufactured onty by the pve YORK SILICATE BOOK SLA 
Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton St., cor. Church St., New York City. 


J STEELC PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 500.208, S08, 2, IM 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES =} 
. >” SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mrovcnour me WORLD. Sa 
For Fine Writing, No- 1, 303, and Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, No. G59 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291, 
Other styles to suit all hands. [g@"Sample Cards, Price Lists, ctc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, 
Students, and all Ladies and Gentlemen who have occasion to read or speak in public. 


ELEVENTH SEASON.—TERM OF FOUR WEEKS.—JULY 20th TU AUGUST 15th. 


Reorehtion Combined with Study. Tuition and Board Low. Summer Excursion Tickets 
by Rail and Water at Reduced Rates. Full Descriptive Circular FREE. 


DR. yates ~~ BROOKS, A.M. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
President, PHILADELPHIA. 


CONGRESS HALL. 


Saratoga Springs. 


San 1000 persons. Headquarters of ‘‘ National Educational Associa- 
tion. **N. Y. State Teachers’ “Association.” Rates to members of both 
navoolaaiiatate wi l be : One Person occu groom, $3, per day. Two gentlemen 
accupying room, $2.40 per day eac Two ladies occupying room, $2.50 
per day each. These rates good from July 7th to July 20th inclusive. 


H. S. CLEMENT, Manager. 
RAVEN eae. GLOSS 
SHOE 


2, 
DRESSING’ 
nae Go bet. pede tage chee hemes 
makes cen wear lenge 


no other. 
UTTON & OTTLEY, 


NGLO-SWISS miLk . ae D, 


Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CoO. 
BP. O. Box 3773. 86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORK. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 


€ ct end Denmsietions af cur Sen Cutelagues 
on application. = 


QUEEN & CO. 


994 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


DISFIGURING HUMORS 
HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


A EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pim 
Scrofulous, and Infantile Humors cured oa 

Curicura Re 

CurTicurs RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, clea. 

ses the blood and nd perspiration of af, cngeartiies | and ok 


7 it Skin Cure, instantly a! 
a n Cure, instently alla 
op seeieate pe Sealy, mee 


CUTICURA ——_ Skin Beautifier and 

Toilet Heist te, prepared. from CUTICURA, is indy 

Bein Blemishos, Chagped and Only skin w 5 
Sold everywhere. Frice: Cutic 50 cent 

25 cents; Hesolvent, $2. ay 7am 


PoTrer DrvuG AND Gutmncat Co, 
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SWIFT'S PATENT SLATE ERASER 


remedy for filth 
A new thing fi 
A boon t 


‘om 
the scholar. 
the teacher. Welcome 
by parents. Endorsed} 
by superintendents. 
wet anda dry sponge,# 
a bottle of clean water,! 
combined in one piece, [d 
cleaning the slate. Prie 
10 Cents. 


Liberal discount by 
dozen. 
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Warten. Man’frsStamped Rug Pat- 
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Address, E, ROSS & CO., Toledo. O. 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon to 
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Address orders to 


SWIFT’S ERAS 
986 Sixth Ave., ¥.! 


Call at the Dental Rooms 
—or— 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23a Street und Oth Ave 
our teeth attention. Rell 
Wor Modorute. Plastic filling? 
ve teetb a specialt¥ 











CHAS. J. MARTIN, president. 
D. A, HEALD, V. P.; J. tn. WaASHBU! 
tr. B. GREENE, and W. L. BIGELOW. 
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School Journal. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. 
- BTHE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Lid 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
RS AMOS M. KELLOGG, t Eprrons. 
ING JEROME ALLEN, 
NS A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 


price of the ScHOOL JouRNAL for 50 nos. year, is 
gi0o in edvance. If not paid in advance, $2.50 per year. for 3 
apd 6 months rates. 
pscriptions always begin with the first number of the 
catent mouth unless we are otherwise directed. 
LING 3. The JOUBNAL is usually mailed to subscribers on Thursday 
of 


each week. 
label on each paper, shows 


4. The date on name and address 
to what date the subscriber has q 
OF Nott us at once of any change in your address and 
give the . O.at which you are receiving the paper when you 
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8, When we notify you on roe } subscription has ex- 
pired, please reply at once (1) with $2.00 for another year ; or (2) 
y will pay if you cannot at once ; or (3) ask to have 


per sto} > 
Wend money by postal order, draft on New York, or 
% notes and bills are notso safe, but are 
sealed and addressed. Sta 
. We acknowledge every remi 
All complaints about irregularity of co 
be made directly to us, and not to our agen 
SCHOOL JOURNAL after the paid subscription 
pret tm — that teachers often have not the yn~ 
y are paid quarterly, and even at long- 
ve rules are carefully followed, this plan 


the 
club ae, d large 12-page ustrated 
13. um at pe Pree to any addroee, too J. L rin 18, 
a e 
SOlinton Place NY. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. ¥, 


GENERAL EASTERN AGENTS: 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE teachers of the United States send 
pene their sincere testimonial of sympathy and 
re piece am “ection to General Grant, the most 
ate. PR successful soldier of the Union cause, the 
great commander, twice honored by the 
Presidential office, who is now contending 
: with courage and fortitude against his last 
ors to themy ; with earnest prayers that he may 
be sustained in this trial, by an unfaltering 


punt by 





sve, XU (Tustin Him, -with whom are the issues of 
ti i 

all ime and eternity. - 

RT A STUDENT o1.ce presented to his professor 

‘ave Ngular bug. It had a body like a bee, 


>. rele “ings like a wasp, legs like a butterfly, and 


a Ma? tead like a common house-fly. Surely it 
ov ae “8S a singular specimen. He asked its name 
S, with wonderful gravity. The professor said 


thelonged to the species bug, genus hum. 
The next day he presented it to the class be- 


3) the native freedom of his growth. 


centrated rays of the sun to pass through it, 
he showed upon the wall its magnified 
image. He said, ‘Gentlemen, you see be- 
fore you a bugbear. A reflected image of a 
humbug is a bugbear.” The class never for- 
got the lesson. 





LEssons are to be learned from the history 
of Russia. The Emperor Nicholas limited 
the number of students at each university 
to three hundred, holding that that number 
would produce quite enough educated men; 
he also had the fees placed high, hoping thus 
to mitigate the pernicious influence he felt 
came from enlightenment. Alexander II 
proposed to allow this severe restriction to 
lapse as easily as possible. Journalism, lit- 
erature and education immediately started 
into activity. The universities were thrown 
open to all who could afford a few shillings 
for fees, and those who could not were aided 
by funds that had been established. The 
serfs were emancipated, English books 
were translated and largely circulated. The 
disturbances that arose, and especially the 
Nihilism that seemed so threatening at one 
time, were caused by the emergence into 
the state of partial freedom allowed by 
Alexander and to which tho Russians were 
not accustomed. Russia by these means has 
advanced. Liberty and intelligence are, af- 
ter all, the only real safeguards for organized 
society. 


Who harnessed steam tv the cars that car- 
ry the trade of the world almost around 
itself? He was a poor colliery fireman, but 
in the freedom of his home, he learned to 
think for himself, The humble artificial 
restraints of school life had not dwarfed his 
thoughts, or twisted into artificial methods, 





A poor Michigan telegraph boy with no 
school training, has thought out some of the 
most remarkable inventions of the present 
age. “The scientific savans of the world 
look on in wonder as, at the command of 
Edison, dumb matter speaks.” 

A poor Irish boy, a blacksmith’'s son, a 
book-binder’s apprentice, learned, by think- 
ing, to see the secret laws that govern the 
electric currents in their rapid flight. 

The sweetest poet of Scotland was an 
Ayrshire peasant boy. 

These instances show us that the methods 
of nature are often far more effective in 
developing thought than the unnatural re- 
straints of artificial systems. The mind 
must be trained, but it must be trained in 
the direction of its activities, not contrary 
to them. 





our predecessors were quite curious ones. 


were the stepping-stones to an education. 
The colony of Massachusetts, in 1647, or- 
dered that every town having one hundred 
families should set up a grammar school to 
fit youth for the university (college). The 
education thus struggled for was a matter 
of tradition. In this colony the spirit of re- 
ligious persecution existed in terrible inten- 
sity. Here the persecution of the Quakers 
and the condemnation of witches assumed 
large proportions. One witch was hung in 
Boston in 1648, others were executed as the 
years rolled by, until in 1692 nineteen were 
hanged and one person was pressed to death 
for refusing to testify. 

Why is it that the educated men of that 
age persecuted witches, while the educated 
men of this age laugh at the word ‘ witch,” 
or even use it endearingly and respectfully ? 
The so-called educated men of that age 
were not educated. They knew many things 
that the common people did not ; they knew 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, but they did not 
know man and his surroundings. As the 
years have rolled on, the dead languages 
huve sunk lower and lower until Harvard 
College bids fair to lay them aside entirely. 





THE story of an eminent oculist, who, 
when asked, “‘ How did youattain your won- 
derful success ?” said, ‘‘By spoiling a bushel 
of eyes,” has often been told; but the case 
of the unsuccessful oculist, who, after spoil- 
ing two bushels of eyes, remained un- 
successful still, is not so often repeated. 
There are teachers like the successful -ocu- 
list, who through their mistakes come at 
last to teach. 

Very well; but there are other teachers 
who never see their failures. They go right 
on doing over and over again, day after day, 
year after year, worse, if possible, the longer 
they are at their blundering business. They 
don't want to see; they would not if they 
could. We heard of an instance the other 
day of a teacher in this city, who required 
her pupils to look at a white spot on the 
black-board for fifteen minutes, until the 
tears ran down their cheeks, and their eyes 
became swollen as with crying, in order to 
keep them quiet. On another cccas:on she 
made her pupils open their books, and look 
at one word for a long time, especially 
charging them “‘not to read a word.” In no 
other way could she imagine how to keep 
them out of mischief. Such persons disgrace 
the calling. They belong to a class who 
never read an educational book or paper, 
and boast that when school has closed or va- 
cation comes, they do not intend to study an 
hour. They follow others, as far as their 


THE notions about education possessed by| prejudice and ignorance will allow them. 


Being gifted with but little common sense, 


The second president of Harvard College| and less knowledge, they are obliged to get 


read to the students from the original He-| along as best they can. To them a study of 


brew Scriptures every morning and com-|child nature means nothing. They have no 
mented on them in Latin; in the afternoon| conception of the grandeur of training the 
he handled the Greek Testament inthe same|mind, and heart and are unworthy the 








Ween two pieces.of glass. Cuusing the con- 


way! Nocomplaint was made, that we can| place they occupy. 
discover, by the parents of the students. It j moved from our schools the better for the 
was believed that Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ' schools. 


The sooner they are re- 
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THe Summer School in charge of Superintend- 
ents Sherman Williams and W. J. Ballard, at 
Glens Falls, commences August 17, and continues 
two weeks. 





+ 


Some of the extra enthusiasts are calling the 
coming meeting of the National Association its 
“second annual gathering.” Dr. Soldan, if spoken 
of as the ‘second president,” and ‘ The Organ,” 
nominates Superintendent Calkins for his succes- 
sor. What shall the man do who comes after the 
king ? We suppose that all who came before the 
Madison meeting were John the Baptists, crying 
in the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way.” 





SUPERINTENDENTS, principals of schools, and all 
school officials, will find in the Summer School of 
Metho:is, which opens its session at Saratoga, July 
20, an opportunity such as was never before of- 
fered, to learn from experts in the various 
branches the newest and best phases of educa- 
tional work. New apparatus for helping the 
teacher to relieve the monotony of school work, 
new and improved text-books, will receive appro- 
priate attention. No superintendent or person 
anxious to be well posted can afford to Jose these 
lessons. We are happy to say the indications at 
present point to a full attendance. 





THE salary committee and members of the Board 
of Education of Rochester, N Y., propose to equal- 
ize the salaries of the men and women principals. 
At present the latter receive about one-fourth less 
than the former. We commend this item to the 
New York City Board of Education as a very im- 
portant item of reform. But why stop with the 
prinvipals; proceed, gentlemen, to pay for the 
work done value received, whether by men or by 
women. This is simple justice and common sense. 





HERE is an item of educational history, copied 
from a recent report of the Connecticut Board of 
Education. It is worthy of being remembered: 


‘* 4a in the early days the New. Haven ,colony. stood 
alone, wearing the honor of being the first common- 
wealth on the globe to maintain free schools for all its 
youth. so in 1868 Connecticut stood alone among the 

ew England States, enjoying the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being the only one in which free schools were 
not established by law. 

‘* Yet strange as it may now seem, the pocgenition to 
make the schools free met with strong and determined 
opposition, and it was carried only by the persistent 
efforts of men who were ready to sacrifice popularity 
and to risk obloquy for the public To the Hon. 
James E. English, then Governor of the State, and to 
Secretary Northrop, more than to any other two men, 
belongs the honor of securing the passage of the free 
school law of 1868.” 


Tue Michigan Moderator states that ‘‘ the faculty 
of the Normal school have, with practical unanim- 
ity recommended to the Board of Education to ap- 
point one of the most experienced and capable of 
the gentlemen now and for a long time connected 
with the school, principal of that institution. This 
action will commend itself to the judgment of their 
fellow teachers throughout the state. If there are 
in the school men capable of managing success- 
fully its affairs, and we are sure there are such, 
the principles of ‘civil service reform” and of 
sound common sense demand that some one of them 
should be promoted to that position. It is worse 
than folly to seek a man beyond the boundaries of 
our own state, and especially outside of the teach- 
ers’s profession.” This is sound doctrine, except 
the expression ‘* beyond the boundaries of our owa 
state.” Would a Michigan teacher refuse an offer 
to fill a $4;000 place near here, just now seeking a 
a $4,000 min? Should the officers of this school 
confine their search to the geographical boundaries 
of the state of New York 








THERE is a disposition to engage teachers for a 
longer period than a single year. This change is 
in harmony with the principles of the civil service 
reform. It is very strange people are continually 
intent upon changing their instructors, They do 
not seem to understand that a teacher does not 
thoroughly understand the natures of the pupils 
and the surroundings—in other words, ‘‘get the 
hang of the schoolhouse”—in much less than a 


age a teacher to*remain a lifetime in one school ? 
The doctor builds for himself a home and becomes 
a part of the history of the place, and everybody 
thinks it is right—in fact, the people would not 
have it otherwise; but the poor teacher, alas! 
must suffer an annual election, and, in many 
places, a re-examination in order, we suppose, to 
keep him humble and suitably subservient to the 
powers of the school board. This is of prime im- 
portance in the eyes of some “‘ Boards.” 

It is essential to success in any calling that 
workers should be as little encumbered by rules 
and restrictions as possible. A yearly election, 
with all the possible fault finding it brings with it, 
does not permit this. Committees are notorious 
for heartless fault-finding and personal prejudice. 
Competent teachers are frequently cast adrift on 
account of some petty objection that ought not 
to weigh a feather’s weight. 





A TEACHER writing from Michigan asking infor 
mation concerning the New York State Reading 
Circle says:, ‘I am one of those ‘ back-woods’ 
school teachers, we read about, too poor to buy 
books, and unable to attend any normal or other 
professional school. I love teaching and think 
that the Reading Circle will fill a long felt want 
with me,” Reading circles will do all teachers 
good. We are never too wise to learn. The 
‘*back-woods” teachers are invited to join these 
circles as well as the professors. 





THE complaint is made that in the public school 
evil and vice are begotten by throwing boys to- 
gether. Quintilian says the luxury of the home 
begets vice; the children carry immorality into the 
schools; that in school the child gets the empty 
conceit taken out of him: that the idleness of a 
fellow-student is a warning; that it is an advan- 
tage to imitate his fellows at first, and then aim to 
surpass them. Specially selected persons, emi- 
nently fitted, should be entrusted with the chil- 
dren, because of the want of time and the diversity 
of occupation of the parents; besides, the parents 
are often not fitted for. the work... The public 
school forms character, while under the parental 
roof the boy’s silliness too often passes for wit! 





A POWERFUL sermon was once preached on justi- 
fiable anger, from the text, ‘‘I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” reading the word made, mad, 
arguing thet it is right to get mad, becau-e the 
Bible says: ‘‘I am feafully and wonderfully mad.” 
This man made no greater mistake than his 
brother, who preached on “ skin worms,” from the 
passage of Job: ‘‘after my skin, worms shall de- 
stroy the flesh,” asserting that Job had ‘‘skin 
worms,” because he spoke of his ‘‘skin worms.” 
Another preached very fervently and impressively 
on the sin of playing marbles, because the Saviour 
says: ‘‘Marble (marvel) not my brethren.” He 
missed the sense as widely, not understanding what 
he read, as the other who “ pitched into the Knight 
Templars, proving from the Bible that no Knight 
can be saved, for the Bible says that ‘‘ there shall 
be no night there,” in heaven. 





Ir has been decided by Hon. W. B. Ruggles, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, that pupils 
in the State of New York cannot be suspended for 
absence. In this respect New York takes a bold 
stand. It says “the particular cause of absence 
must not be demanded of the parent; all the 
teacher can do is to find out whether the absence 
was with the consent of the parents, and if it was, 
that is the end of it."—C. W. Bardeen. 

The State Superintendent says: ‘This depart- 
ment would be very reluctant to say that trustees 
have not the right and power, for the good and 
welfare of the pupils themselves, to require that the 
teacher shall be informed that the absence of a pu- 
pil was with the knowledge and consent, or at the 
instance of his parent or guardian: but to proceed 
one step further, and to require the parent to state 
the particular cause of a vhild’s absence or deten- 
tion, is not only unnecessarily inquisitorial, but, 
logically carried out, would permit the teacher or 
trustees to pass judgment on the parent’s exercise 
of authority over his child. 


free to pupils of school age residing in the district. 
and every statute which has been framed has been 
n the direction of encouraging attendance at the 
public schools.” 





* 
* 


The fifty-eixth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction began Monday evening of 
this week at Newport R.I. At the first session 
over three thousand persons were present. The 
opening address of President J. W. Patterson on 
‘The Value and Uses of Wealth” was an able ef. 
fort. Our space prevents a full account of this 
meeting, but we hope next week to give an ouiling 
of the work done and the results accomplished. 
Il. 
The convocation of the University of New York 
has been in session during this week at Albany, 
Althouyh not attended by large crowds, the mem. 
berships has been eminently respectable and pro- 
fessional. Dr. David Murray is Secretary, and Dr. 
Watkins, Assistant Secretary. Both gentlemen 
are thorough and practical educators, and are ex. 
ecutive officers of the Board of Regents of New 
York, of which the Hon. Henry R. Pierson is 
Chancellor. This Board has charge of Academical 
work in the Empire State It has done its work 
during many years, in a most thorough and con- 
servative manner, The attendance at this meeting 
wasa little over two hundred, mainly coming from 
the colleges and higher schools of this state. 
The character of the Convocation is well ex- 
pressed by Principal Bradley in his report. He 
said: *‘ We have cause for congratulation in the 
fact, that this meeting of the University affords a 
comparison free from the objectiunable features of 
educational conventions. Educational discussions 
are taking wider range, and teachers of every 
grade are forcing themselves to keep pace with the 
rapid progress of the age, in matters educational. 
It is not too much to hope that ere long the en- 
thusiasm characterizing the assemblages of the 
French university; will become apparent in our 
yearly meetings, thereby adding a potent factor to 
aid in the dissemination of knowledge.” 

Among the papers read on Tuesday were ‘Sci- 
ence Teaching in Secondary Schools” by Professor 
H. L. Griffith of Binghamton High School; ‘*Teach 
ing History in Secondary Schools” by Professor 
Henry P. Judson of the Troy High School; ‘‘ The 
Study of Classics” by Dr. Howard Crosby of New 
York, and President Carter of William’s College. 

On Tuesday evening Hon. John Eaton delivered 
an address on ‘* Education as a Factor in Civiliza- 
tion.” 

On Wednesday admirable papers were read by 
Dr. Charles H. Verrell of Franklin, Dr. Backus of 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, and Dr. Hunter of 
New York. The thorough and practical paper of 
Dr. Hunter is published in full in this number of 
the JOURNAL. 

The most notable address of Wednesday was 
that of President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins University on ‘‘Universities in their Rela- 
tion to Modern Progress.” On Thursday, the col- 
lege officers had a conference upon College Educa- 
tion in the State of New York. 

A'together this meeting of the Convocation was 
one of the most successful ever held. 

III. 

The New York State Teachers Association 
met at Saratoga, Wednesday. The attendance was 
large. President Ellis was fully equal to the duties 
of his office, the papers were thoughtful, and the 
discussions earnest. Many old teachers had a2 
opportunity of reviving old friendships as well 4 
making new ones, and altogether it was a delight 
ful occasion. The JouRNAL, next week, will cor 
tain a full report of the meeting. The paper of Pre 
fessor John G. Allen of Rochester on ‘Teaching 
History ” is presented this week and will bear cart 
ful reading 


Tue Western School Journal says that ‘‘no mat 
in the highly responsible place of conductor has * 
right to waste the time and energy of teachers 0° 











year’s time. Why is it not a good plan to encour- 





The law of this State makes the public schools 


mere review of school studies. It is a travesty 
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and an outrage. The institute was never organ- 
ized for such purposes. The primary proposition 
that ougbt to govern in classifying the work of 
members we state in radical form: 

“The best thing that can be done by the insti- 
tute for the member holding the lowest grade of 
certificate is, not to assist him by academic reviews 
and drills to pass for the next higher certificate, 
but to prepare him for immediate usefulness in the 
school-room, by giving him knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of teaching,.of standard methods of in- 
struction, of skillful class work, of school manage- 
ment.” 





For THE SOHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDUCATIONAL OPTION. 


By PRESIDENT BARNARD, Columbia College, N. Y. 
City. 





THE DOCTRINE THAT ALL VARIETIES OF MIND MAY BE 
PROFITABLY SUBJECT¥D TO THE SAME EDUCATIONAL 
REGIMEN, IS, A DOCTRINE WHICH IT IS NOT SAFE TO 
ADMIT. ' 

The true theory of education is not that theory 
which aims professedly to secure for all minds 
identically the same description of development, 
and to force every mind into absolutely the same 
mould ; but that on the other hand, which antici- 
pates as inevitable differences which no external 
influences can ever compel effectually to disappear, 
and which adapts its culture to these ineradicable 
and irrepressible differences. 

THE FIRST BUSINESS OF EDUCATION IS TO FIND OUT 
WHAT THE INDIVIDUAL IS FIT FOR—THE NEXT IS TO 
MAKE THE MOST OF HIM IN THAT FOR WHICH HE 
Is FIT. 

Tf the student is permitted to follow the bent 
which his training has served to devel»p, his choice 
will fall upon those studies which are in harmony 
with his bent without any reference to the ques 
tion whether they are, in the common sense of the 
word, “easy” studies or ‘‘ difficult.” For: these 
terms, ‘“‘easy” and “difficult,” as applied to 
matters which concern the understanding, admit 
of two quite different modes of definition. 


NO MENTAL PURSUIT IS EASY IF IT BE DISTASTEFUL. 


No similar pursuit is difficult if pleasing even 
though to follow it may exact the severest and 
the most persistently sustained exercise of the 
faculties. 

The doctrine that all the faculties of all minds 
should be developed as far as possible by appropri- 
ate educational exercise and discipline, is a true doc- 
trine ; yet the doctrine that all the faculties of all 
minds are equally capable of development, is a fal- 
lacy which no enlightened educator will think of 
maintaining. 

That every faculty should receive its fair amount 
of fostering attention is certainly just and right ; 
but to expect that this fair amount, or that any 
amount of individual culture, however laborious, 
will secure to every individual an equal power or 
chance of success in any given direction—asa for in- 
stance, in poetry or mathsmatical research is as 
unreasonable as to expect that every sapling in a 
nursery may, by proper care, be made equally 
prolific of fruit. 

After all that hasb ensai » about the desirability 
and the importance of symmetrical mental devel- 
opment, and of the duty of shaping the educational 
culture with a view to ecuresuch bevelopment, 
ALL MINDS DEVELOP THEMSELVES UNSYMMETRICALLY. 
Different min‘ rals crystalize into different geomet- 
rical figures. It is ust as hopless for the educa- 
tionist to look for that ideal conformity and perfec- 
tion of mental proportio among his pupils, — ich 
has beens much insisted on as the and at which 
education should aim as it would be for the chem- 
istto attempt d- his sciece to compel allhis al o 

‘o crystalize into spheres. 

THERE IS NO REMEDY FOR THE EVIL but that of per- 
Tittin~ the gtudent to concentrate his attention yon 
tcse spijects which are most in harmcny wth 
his néat ve dent, and to leave the ot hers to those 

vhom they in turn may be more acceptable, 





NORMAL TRAINING. 


By Presmpent THomas Hunter, Px.D., 
Normal College of the City of New York. 








Read before the Convocation of the University of the State of 
New York, July 8, 1885. 

THAT THE COLLEGE SHOULD BE SUSPICIOUS OF THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL IS NOT IN THE LEAST SURPRISING. 

That the college graduate should entertain a 
feeling akin to contempt for the normal graduate 
is almost pardonable. For this state of feeling 
there are good and sufficient reasons. The col- 
lege professor is rarely more than a mere im- 
parter of knowledge and knows little or nothing 
of the government and instruction of young chil- 
dren, which is largely the work of the common 
school teacher. The professor, therefore, is not 
the best or most competent judge of the normal 
system, whose function it mainly is to educate 
and train teachers for the common schools. 

The professor or the graduate of a college has 
just the same right, and no more, to pass judg- 
ment on the normal school that the educated 
lawyer or physician has. His position as an in- 
structor in dead languages or in higher mathe- 
matics, or the fact that he has passed a success- 
ful examination in the calculus, does not entitle 
him to criticise a system of teaching with which 
he has little sympathy and less familiarity. 
Having rarely seen any better instruction than 
that he received as a boy or imparted as a man, 
he is very apt to conclude that there is nothing 
superior to it, and that the science and practice 
of teaching as pursued in the normal school is 
simply unconscious empiricism. 

But granting the college professor's incompe- 
tency as a judge, and therefore discounting his 
opinions regarding the normal system, its best 
friends must admit, in all candor, that 
THE NORMAL GRADUATE TEACHER HIMSELF HAS, IN 
MANY CASFS, AFFORDED AMPLE REASON FOR DOUBTING 
THE USEFULNESS OF THE SYSTEM. 
~ As -T shall endeavor to show the great -re- 
sults already achieved by the system, I[ shall 
make no effort to conceal its shortcomings or to 
condone its defects. I shall frankly utter the 
whole truth as I see it. 

The first great evil that prevailed in some of the 

normal schools when first established, an evil 
that unfortunately exists to some extent to-day, 
an evil perhaps unavoidable under the peculiar 
circumstances of their organization was 
THE FOOLISH ATTEMPT TO GIVE INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SCIENCE OF TEACHING TO PUPILS DEFICIENT IN THE 
MENTAL TRAINING INDISPENSABLE TO A PROPER COM- 
PREHENSION OF THE PSYCHOLOGY ON WHICH IT IS 
BASED. 
The underlying principles could not be under- 
stood, and therefore barren formulas inflexivle as 
cast iron were substituted for them; and the 
teachers thus trained—if training it might be 
called—became mere educational machines. 
When persons of very inferior education, some- 
times well on in years, whose minds had ceased to 
be plastic, were permitted toenter a normal school 
and begin a courre of instruction in the methods 
and principles of teaching which involved and re- 
quired a thorough knowledge of several sciences, 
not to speak of the ordinary branches of a good 
English education—and aftcr a course of one or 
two years were turned out on the world nomin- 
ally as accomplished teachers, armed and 
equipped with diplomas, is it any wonder that 
the normal system should fall under suspicion 
and be subject to the ridicule of its enemies ? 

Such teachers merely skimmed over a number 
of ‘ologies and ‘osophies and mastered by sheer 
force of certain formulas which they 
call ‘‘ methods”; but they possessed no clear and 
definite knowledge of principles which could be 
applied to every variety of case and condition. 
There was a shallowness of learning and an in- 
flexibility of method, producing their inevitable 
concomitants, vanity and conceit; and these 
faults aroused such opposition against the sys- 

tem that in many places the normal diploma is 


The weak graduates of poor schools have 
flaunted these diplomas in the faces of teachers 
sometimes their superiors, and arrogated to 
themselves a most ridiculous infallibility. They 
have claimed to be oracles in teaching, but the 
claim has only brought odium on themselves and 
the system they were supposed to represent. 
What was to be expected when a poorly paid 
district school teacher of inferior education, in 
order to obtain a higher salary, could spend a 
year or two in anormal school, and then be let 
loose on society as an accomplished teacher of 
everything under the sun? 


HIS DIVINE AND ADORED METHOD. 


It is not difficult to recognize this class of nor- 
mal graduate teacher. He is always great on 
“method.” ‘‘ Method” is the beginning and end 
of all his teaching. If his ‘‘method” is correct, 
the result is of no consequence. But it must be 
his ‘‘method”—the “‘method” of the Hodge- 
podge normal school, and not any other “ meth- 
od”; and the least departure from his ‘‘method” 
is little less than acrime. He will talk of his 
*‘method” by the hour, and will fall down in 
adoration before it as the idol of his worship. 

You may recognize this teacher, too, by his 
propensity to ride a single hobby to death; and 
his ‘‘method” becomes its executioner. At one 
time it is the Kindergarten, and when his ‘‘meth- 
od” has slain that, he places himself and his 
“method” astride object teaching and rides it 
until it falls from sheer exhaustion. These fail 
ing, his “‘method” is then turned to map drawing 
in the sand, or to molding in clay. His hobby 
and his “‘method” are the panaceas for all the 
evils of life. You have all seen this kind of 
teacher, the weakest and silliest emanation of 
defective organization in certain normal schools. 
But such schools are now, thank heaven, few 
and far between. 


THE CAUSES OF THESE, EVILS. 


It may be profitable to search for the causes of 
these admitted evils. The normal system is com- 
paratively new, and as with every new and im- 
perfectly understood system, it was, in the be- 
ginning, administered, in many instances, by 
men totally unfit for the work. School authori- 
ties, as a rule, failed to comprehend it; and made 
the great mistake of selecting mere scholars to 
be principals of the new normal schools. The 
minds of these principals were far above the 
mental plane of the apprentice-teacher; and 
they despised the simple plans of Pestalozzi and 
scorned the natural methods of Froebel. They 
were men who knew much of the dead languages, 
but little of the living world. 

They possessed no qualification save the single 
one of erudition; and their erudition gave them 
as much right to navigate a ship or command an 
army as to organize and manage a normal school. 
Doubtless this was a great blunder; but the next 
blunder was, if possible, worse. The crudite 
principals were succeeded by the half-educated 
schoolmasters, who became the inventors or 
copyists of formulas, and who soon acquired the 
power of running a school like a well-oiled ma- 
chine. Singularly enough, in the English train- 
ing colleges precisely the opposite course was 
pursued; they began with the half-educated 
school-master and ended with the college gradu- 
ate. 

If the normal system had not possessed the 

vitality of truth, it could never have survived its 
early nurses and physicians. 
OF ALL THE EVILS FROM WHICH THE PROFESSION OF 
TEACHING SUFFERS, PERHAPS TIE GREATEST IS, THAT 
TEACHING IS NOT ESTIMATED AND JUDGED BY TEACH- 
ERS, BUT BY LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MERCHANTS AND 
EVEN MECHANICS. 

Suppose a teacher were to decide a question of 
law, or a mechanic a question of medicin , he 
would become a fit subject for ridicul ; a d ye 
teachinz, which is one of the most difficult of the 
professions is ofent ieg slated for and criticised by 
men who have scarcely mastered the three R's. 





hardly worth the paper on which it is printed. 


Even the Superintendents and county comm's 
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sioners appointed by statute as the examiners of 
schools and teachers are not always teachers. This 
lack of professional knowledge on the part of those 
chosen by election or otherwise to administer the 
system of public instruction has, from the begin- 
ning obstructed the progress of the normal schools ; 
nor is there a remedy for this evil, unless the great 
body of teachers forma guild for mutual protec- 
tion, and exercise the right to exclude from the 
teacher's profession, the unqualified and incom- 
petent. 

As long as teachers allow their profession to 
be degraded by the easy admission to its ranks 
of the failures in other professions, by what the 
Scotch very aptly term ‘‘stickéd ministers,” so 
long will the public consider school teaching an 
unimportant and casual calling in which any 
educated or half educated person may engage. 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE SHOULD INSIST THAT THE 
MAN OR WOMAN DESIRING A POSITION AS A TEACHER, 
SHOULD PRESENT A DIPLOMA OF QUALIFICATION FROM 
SOME COMPETENT AUTHORITY. 


He should produce satisfactory evidence of 
character and fitness for the work. Until there 
isa radical change in the method of licensing 
teachers there can be little improvement in the 

-methods of instruction. The normal school if 
properly organized and thoroughly administered 
ought to be the only licensing body. 

The public school system of the United States 
resembles the British constitution; it has grown 
by slow accretions; or it is a sortof Joseph’s coat, 
made up of many pieces of divers colors. The 
system lacks uniformity and cohesion. It not 
only differs in the different stetes, byt it differs 
in different countics in the same state. The Fed 
eral Government, if it had the power or the 
right, could make it uniform and compact. But 
as it has neither the power nor the right, we must 
look elsewhere for the authority which will im- 
part vigor to the public schools. That authority 
is the diploma of the normal school. 

If all teachers were compelled to produce such 
a diploma, in a few years the system of public 
instruction would be improved ten-fold ; and a dis- 
trict school in the poorest and most remote county 
of the state would be as well organized and as thor- 
oughly taught as the best school in the wealth- 
iest city. It seems strange that teachers should 
be so blind to their own interests as not to agi- 
tate everywhere the lodgivg of the power to li- 
cence in the normal school, where it properly be- 
longs. 

Had the normal system been in existence when 
the public school system was first established, the 
power would naturally have been given to the 
fi rmer to examine and license all teachers. This 
granting of diplomas by a competent authority 
would raise teaching to a much higher plane, 
and wculd enable teachers to command a much 
higher salary. It has been acommon saying that 
the low rate of salary has led to the employment 
of inferior teachers. But the converse of this 
proposition is much nearer the truth. It is the 
low standard of qualification that has led to the 
low rate of compensation. 

The normal system has had a hard fight to sus- 
tain itself against many and powerful enemies. 
It has had to battle against the power of knowl- 
edge, represented by the college professor at one 
end of the line, and against the power of ignor- 
ance, represented by the poorly educated teacher, 
at the other end. It has been obliged to contend 
against political influence—the curse of the re 
public and against unwise political economy: 
aid perhaps worse than either, it has suffered 
much from the intemperate zeal of its own grad- 
uates. 

Having thus frankly admitted the defects of 
the normal system as fully as its worst enemy 
could expect, without the least attempt to con. 
done any of its short comings, I shall now pro- 
ceed to exhibit the other side of the picture, and 
show the good it has accomplished for profes- 
sional teaching. 

I claim for the nomal system that, 





(1) It has led to a clearer and more careful study 
of the human mind and more especially of the 
emotional nature of the child; 

(2) 1t has enforced the cultivation of the facul- 
ties in their natural order; 

(3) It has enunciated certain canons of in- 
struction ; 

(4) It has insisted on the cultivation of the phys- 
ical and moral as well as the intellectual ; 

(5) I®has compelled a more respectful attention 
to the individuality of the pupil; 

(6) It has caused teachers to rely more upon ob 
servation and reason and less upon verbal mem- 
ory; and Y 

(7) It has greatly conduced to elevate teaching 
to the rank of a learned profession. 

Let us see if these claims are just and suscepti- 
ble of proof. 


IN EVERY WELL-ORGANIZED NORMAL SCHOOL, THE 
CURRICULUM EMBRACES, AS TWO IMPORTANT FACTORS, 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
TO THE ART AND SJIENCE OF TEACHING. 


The emotions, which are the springs of human 
action, are carefully studied, and the motives 
that impel children to seek knowledge are 
seerched for and utilized. Studies have been ar- 
ranged and classified in order to adapt them to 
the natural and orderly development of the fac- 
ulties, beginning with observation and ending 
with imagination. This imagination, which is 
the creative faculty, must not be confounded 
with simple conception. 

Psychology as applied to teaching has enabled 
the normal instructor to classify certain canons 
of instruction hitherto unknown to—orif known, 
not utilized by—the academic instructor. Doubt 
less there have been natural born teachers in all 
ages who have intuitively followed these laws 
without being conscious that they were doing 
so; but that detracts nothing from the honor 
which belongs to the normal school of being the 
first .to reduce.these .canons..to a system which 
could be comprehended by the humblest teacher. 

Prior to the introduction of the normal sys- 
tem, physical training received but little atten- 
tion from the majority of teachers. The only 
physical culture heard of in those days was that 
of counter-irritation whcn the birch was used as 
a stimulant for the brain, The more careful 
study of physiology in the normai schools and 
its obvious close connection with psychology im- 
pelled the normal graduates when they became 
teachers to use every effort to pre erve the 
health and stength of their pupils; for they had 
learned the important lesson that success in 
teaching demanded sound minds in the sound 
bodies of their pupils. 

Prior to the introduction of the normal system 
the chief faculty cultivated in nearly all schools 
was the verbal memory. The lessons and recita- 
tions seemed to have had no other object in view ; 
and whether those lessons took the form of col- 
umns of spelling or pages of Latin inflections, 
made little difference to the teacher. 

The simple question was, What have you learn- 
ed by rote and what can you repeat verbatim? 
The pupil with the best memory stood head of 
his class and carried off all the honors. Every 
able teacher recognizes the importance of culti- 
vating the memory, which has been aptly called 
‘* the hand-maiden of all the other faculties ;” but 
no able teacher advocates its cultivation at the 
expense of faculties equally important. 

While frankly admitting that in certain quar- 
ters the normal schools have gone too far on the 
other side, in almost ignoring the verbal mem- 
ory, itmust be conceded that the normal system 
in introducing object teaching, and laying great 
stress upon its value as a factor in education, 
has accomplished an excellent work. By this 
means the child's special senses have been so 
cultivated as to place his mind in better relations 
with the external world. Hiseye has been trained 
to see, his ear to hear and ‘his hand to do; and 
thus he is enabled to procure the most nutritious 
food for thought. 


According to the old memoritor system of teach. 
ing, the pupil was expected to have eyes for noth. 
ing but printers’ ink, and ears for nothing but 

his teacher's voice. 


ONE OF THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF THE NORMAL 
SYSTEM IS TO PLACE THE CONCRETE BEFORE THE Ap. 
STRACT, AND THE IDEA BEFORE THE WORD. 


Hence it has imparted an impetus to the 
study of natural history and the physical sciences 
in general, which has led to the improvement of 
school apparatus of every kind, so that the ordi. 
nary country academy of to-day is better sup. 
plied with superior appliances for instruction 
than the colleges were thirty years ago. The 
normal school was the first to respect the indi- 
viduality of the child, and to make proper and 
humane allowance for mental and physical de- 
fects. The old system of teaching knew no bet- 
ter method than to reward the brilliant and pun- 
ish the dull. 

A PROFESSION MAY BE ESTIMATED BY ITS LITERATURE, 


Whoever heard of the literature of ped»gogy 
until the normal system created a demznd for 
works on the science and practice of teaching’ 
Some of the ancients, it is true, and a few of the 
moderns, have written more or less vaguely on 
the theory of education, but not one of them on 
the practice; not one of them has produced a 
work which would aid a young teacher in the 
organization and mansgement of a new school. 

Quintillian and Locke, Maria Edgeworth and 
Rousseau, have told us how to teach a single 
child or asingle class, but they have failed to in- 
form us how to govern and teach a school. Ow- 
ing to the requirements of the normal school 
many valuable works on pedagogy have been 
produced in recent years which the world will 
not willingly permit to perish. 

Though no educational Blackstone has yet 
appeared, Spencer, Bain and Fitch in the old 
world, and Mann, Page and Wickersham in the 
new, have, by.their works, elevated professional 
teaching and forced school authorities to a better 
conception and performance of their duties. Such 
has been the influence exercised by these writers 
and by many others, that it is not now an un- 
usual thing to find intelligent examiners asking 
candidates what books they have read on the art 
and science of teaching. Prior to the introduc 
tion of the normal system, such a question would 
have been considered quite irrelevant, if not ab- 
solutely absurd. Now, in every properly organ- 
ized normal school, text-books on pedagogy are 
as necessary as text-books on geometry. 

But some man will say, surely you do not mean 
to supply the district common schools with pro- 
fessional teachers; tne cost would be enormous; 
and the people would not stand it. In the first 
place, it may be stated in reply that, poor teach- 
ing is very costly—is very dear if given for 
nothing—nay, is dear if the poor teacher should 
pay a fee for the privilege of trying to teach. It 
It is always true economy to employ an able 
teacher at a fair compensation; and the more 
remote and ignorant the people are the greater 
the necessity for such an instructor. ‘They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.” 

I do not care to discuss the question of educa 
tion from a financial point of view, nor to repeat 
the trite sayings concerning the money saved by 
education, in reducing the cost for the punish 
ment of crimes resulting from ignorance. It is 
nota question of money, but.a question of morals. 
Public schools and republican liberty are one and 
inseparable; the existence of the one is inter 
woven with the existence of the other ; they live 
or die together. Hence I have no patience with 
those who dole out money for the public schools 
as a miser doles out his gold to the physician who 
has saved his life. . 

In order that the great system of public 
schools should be economically administered its 
essential that trained and educated teachers only 
should beemployed. But another man will 53), 





what is to become of the poor graduate of ol, 
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lege who wishes to earn a little money by teach- 
ing, while he is studying for the ministry or the 
medieal profession? And what is to be done 
with the educated woman of good family, who 
has lost her bread-winner? Let them take care 
of themselves a3 bestthey can. Let the former 
chop wood, and the latter scrub floors, if need be; 
but they have no right to obtain living at the 
expense Of the childrens’ education and future 
success. 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHER IS TOO RESPONSIBLE AND 
700 SACRED TO PERMIT THE EMPLOYMENT OF SUCH 
TEMPORARY TEACHERS, WHOSE HEARTS ARE NOT IN 
THEIR CALLING AND WHOSE SOLE MOTIVE IS A SELFISH 
ONE. 
Hear what Edward Everctt said of the teach- 
er’s work in a speech made at the dedication of 
a normal school in Massachusetts: ‘* Teaching is 
not a mere piece of job work to which any one 
may turn his hand, but a professional calling 
which requires knowledge, judgment and ex- 
perience.” 


The statistics show that the colleges do not 
furnish more than five per centum of the teach- 
ers of the public schools of the United States; 
and even of this small number more than half 
use the teacher’s profession as a stepping stone 
to some other calling. The great majority of 
common school teachers have received only a 
common school education; and while a mistaken 
economy makes such a condition as this possible, 
there can be but little improvementin the educa- 
tional system of the country. 

However, owing to the influence of the normal 
and high schools, the standard of qualification 
required for the common school teachers has 
been raised within the last few years to a much 
higher level; but, unfortunately, there is still 
room for improvemement which can only be ef- 
fected by the employment of those who intend to 
make teaching a life profession. Since the col 
leges will not, or can not supply the common 
schools with a permanent staff of educated 
teachers, and since it is worse than folly to em- 
ploy ignorant teachers, our main reliance for 
able teachers must be placed on the secondary 
chools, and of these the normal school is by far 
the most important. 

When compared with other civilized countries, 
itseems strange that the United States should 
submit to inferior qualificitions on the part of 
the teachers employed in the public schools. In 
this connection let us see what is done in other 
countries, Prussia has, perhaps, the best organ- 
wed system of schools in the world—the most 
uniform and widely efficient. It penetrates the 
hamlet and the village as well as the town and 
the city. Theeye of the central guvernment is 
always on it, and the hand of the central govern- 
ment touchesevery nerve of it. 

The wise organizers of the Prussian system saw 
very clearly that the prime necessity was effic- 
ient teachers. A school system without compe- 
tent teachers is like an army without competent 
officers—a mere disorderly mob. In no other 
country of the world is the te cher so respected 
honored, and rewarded as in Prussia. Let us see 
then, how Prussia was enabled to procure teach- 
ers worthy of such consideration. According to 
Mr. Kay, an English traveller, who made the 
Prussian system of schools a special study, it was 
by a rigid system of training and examining all 
candidates for teachers’ positions. I shall quote 
one or two extracts from his able and exhaustive 
article. He says: 

“In order, therefore, to secure an adequate re- 
turn for the ‘ expenditure of the country, it has 
been decreed by the Government’ among other 
things that: 

“Every year at a fixed period, of which public 
notice has previously been given in the local 
Papers, the directors and professors of each of 
the normal seminaries, hold a public meeting, at 
Which the magistrates of the county and the re- 
ligious ministers are present, for the purpose of 
‘tamining all young men who are desirous of ob- 





taining admission into the normal seminary for 
the purpose of being educated as teachers. 

“These examinations are open to all young 
men, even of the poorest classes, many of whom 
enter the lists, as almost all the expenses of the 
course of study are borne by the state or defrayed 
out of the fumis of the seminary. 

“* Every competitor at one of these examina- 
tions must forward to the director of the sem- 
inary a fortnight before the examination takes 
place— 

I. “A certiiicate signed by his religious min- 
ister certifying that his character and past life 
have been moral and blameless.” 

Il. “A certificate from a physician, certifying 
his freedom from chronic complaints and the 
soundness of his constitution and health.” 

III. ‘‘A certificate of his having been vaccinat- 
ed within the last two years.” 

IV, “A certificate of baptism (if a Chris- 
tian). 

V. “A certificate signed by two or more 
teachers, of his previous industrious and moral 
habits, and testifying that he has sufficient 
abilities for the teacher’s profession. 

**On the day appointed, all the young candi- 
dates who have complied with the preceding 
regulations and who have attained the age of 
seventeen, are examined ai the seminary in the 
presence uf the county magistrates and of the 
religivus ministers, by the directors and pro- 
fessors of the seminary inall the subjects of 
instruction given in the highest classes of the 
primary schools.” 

The subjects of study are then enumerated. 

‘* When the examination is concluded a list is 
made out in which the names of the young 
men are inscribed in order, according to. the 
proficiency and ability they have displayed in 
their examination. As many of the highest in 
the list are then elected as students of the 
seminary as there are vacancies that year, oc- 
casioned by the departure of-those who bave 
left the seminary to take the charge of village 
schools.” 

So much for the admission of candidates; now 
let us see how the young men are graduated. 

“Every year at a certain period fixed and pub- 
licly announced beforehand, a meeting is held in 
each normal seminary by the director and pro- 
fessor of the seminary, by the religious ministers 
and the educational magistrates of the country 
at which all the young men who have been three 
years in the seminary are summoned to attend 
for the purpose of being examined in all the sub- 
jects in which they have received instruction 
during their residence in the seminary. This ex- 
amination generally lasts two days.” 

According to the manner in which each 
student acquits himself in this examination, he 
receives a diploma marked 1, 2 or 3, or else is re- 
jected; that is refused admittance into the 
teacher’s profession on the ground of inc ompe- 
tency.” 

“Ifa student has succeeded so well in his ex- 
amination as to gain a diploma marked 1, he is 
qualified to take a situation in any school as 
principal teacher and to enter at once into the 
highest and most lucrative situations in the coun 
try.” 

“If a student obtain a diploma marked 2 or 3, 
he can not for the first two or three years take 
any situation as principal teacher in a school, 
but can only officiate as assistant teacher, until 
by further study and diligent application he has 
qualified himself, to attend another general an- 
nual examination and has there succeeded in ob- 
taining one of the first diplemas.” 

‘** Those students who obtain diplomas marked 
3 are obliged to return the following year to the 
seminary examination, and, if they do not give 
proof of having improved themselves in the in- 
terim in the branches of education in which they 
are deficient, they are generally deprived of their 
diplomas altogether.” 


at one of them at the time when the great an- 
nual examination is held, and may demand to 
be examined for a diploma. If he show a requis- 
ite amount of knowledge and can produce all the 
certificates of character, health, etc., which are 
required of the other students at their entrance 
into the normal seminary, he may equally with 
the rest, obtain his diploma and afterwards offi- 
ciate as a teacher.” 

It will be observed that the system of admis- 

sion and graduation is as perfect and as just as 
human ingenuity could make it. No political 
favoritism, no distinction of classes, nothing. in 
the form of influence can weigh a feather in this 
admirable plan of training and licensing teach- 
ers. It will be noted, too, that the chief func- 
tionaries in these examinations are not lawyers 
and merchants, but teachers and professors. In 
this manner Prussia receives a full return for the 
money expended in public education; and it is 
no stretch of imagination to assert that the gen- 
eral intelligence of her people, mainly due to her 
normal system, has converted a poor kingdom 
into a mighty empire. 
IT IS DISCOURAGING TO FIND THAT IN THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND SUPPORT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, THE MON- 
ARCHIES OF THE OLD WORLD ARE OUTSTRIPPING THE 
REPUBLICS OF THE NEW. 


Even in Austria and Italy, public schools have 
been found a public necessity; but the rulers of 
of those countries are too wise to permit the peo- 
ple’s hard earned money to be wasted on incom- 
petent teachers; and hence normal schools by the 
score have sprung into existence during the last 
quarter of a century. By law every teacher and 
every assistant teacher in the common schools of 
Austria-Hungary, must obtain a certificate of 
qualification at the teachers’seminary. A similar 
law prevails in France, Germany and most of 
the European countries; and yet the United 
States, which expends more money on public 
education than any three of these monarchies 
united, permits tens of thousands of teachers 
to teach in the common schools with no 
better certificates than the licenses of county 
commissioners or county superintendents who 
may never have taught a day in their lives and 
who are just as qualified to issue a certificate to 
a man to navigate a ship as to teach a school. 
This is all wrong. 

It becomes the duty of all teachers, of all pa- 
triots, of all educated men, and particularly of 
the college professors, who arc, as a rule, men of 
learning, to use every effort to spread the normal 
system and to compel every teacher in the com- 
mon schools to obtain a certificate of qualification 
from a normal school. Then, and not till then, 
the United States will show the best and most 
effective system of public schools in the world; 
and the people will receive a full return for all 
the money expended. 





THE STUDY UF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





By Joun G. ALLEN, Rocuester, N. Y. 





{Read before the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga, 
July 8, 1885.) 

American free schools, sustained by the enforced 
and general taxation of the American people 
should be American in the true and full sense of 
that term. They should be fully up to the ad- 
vanced American thought of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century ; wholly freed from the 
monasticism of the past, entirely divorced from 
systems of Medizval times, and made to subserve 
the best interests of this great republic in the liv 
ing present, with a view to substantial progress 
and still greater achievements in the future. 

To this end, the chief object of American free 
schools must be to make intelligent, upright, or- 
derly and trustworthy American citizens. We do 
not desire in our people literary culture and wxs- 
thetic glory at the expense of sterling manhood 





“* Any person, whether he has been educated in 
anormal seminary or not, may present himself 


and womanhood ; but we do desire to energize in 
our school boys and school-girls all their combined 
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intellectual, moral, and spiritual forces, Our pub- 
lic schools should be the fountain-head of quick, 
keen, penetrating wit, enlightened conscience, and 
a thorough knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the American government. 

The advances made in this direction tend to char- 
acterize our public schools as American. European 
governments require their people, first of all things 
to be Prussian subjects, or Austrian subjects, or 
Spanish subjects ; and any attempts to break from 
the thraldom results in socialism, communism or 
nihilism. There is scarcely a government on the 
continent of Europe that would dare to encourage 
in its schools that unlimited freedom of culture 
which pertains to the development of individual 
manhood in a republic like our own, The people 
of Europe are subjects. They are not allowed to 
be critical of government, free-thinking, free- 
spoken, liberty-loving citizens. 

Every year increasing thousands of these for- 
eigners are coming to our shores. They come fa- 
miliar with the notions and the prejudices of the 
old world. They know nothing of American civili- 
zation. Are they to be Americanized ? Are they to 
be influenced by the great dominating currents of 
thought and feeling which specially characterize 
our people? Are they to be moulded by the invisi- 
ble, all-pervasive and irresistible germs of our free 
institutions ? If so, it must be done through the 
strength of American citizenship. They are to 
grapple with what to them are problems contain- 
ing unknown quantities, such as statecraft, separa- 
tion of church and State, free-press, free-speech, 
free-schools. Shall these problems be solved so as 
to advance the intcrests of this nation, and stiil 

avoid the evils of communism. Is it true that the 
march of civilization is westward ? Is Prof. Guyot 
_right in his conclusions, when he says that “Asia 
‘is the cradle where man passed his infancy ; Eu- 
rope the school where his youth was trained; and 
America the theatre of his activity during his 
manhood”? Or are the multitudes of people com- 
ing from the old world, to reverse this order, and 
carry us back to the immature civilizations of the 
past. In Europe, the state, made up largely of 
royalty, rank and titled nobility, is everything ; 
the individual subject is nothing. In America, 
each individual, high or low, rich or poor, no mat- 
ter what the condition or station, is a constituent 
unit of the ruling masses. Is this contrast to c »n- 
tinue? Is public opinion to be sovereign here ? or 
are European customs to be engrafted upon the 
American body politic ? 

These questions can be favorably answered, if 
we can truly say that the institutions and culture 
of our people, the public schools, the higher semi- 
naries of learning, the literature. the art, the man- 
ners, the social life, are exch and all of them to be 
dis'inctively American, regardless of whatever 
foreign influence may come among us. 

The love of individual liberty is one of the 
marked charactcristics of our people. The Ameri- 
can idea of government, as set forth in the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution, is to secure to every 
one his natural rights, not those prerogatives de- 
rived from kings and parliaments, not those priv- 
ileges secured by force, but those eternal rights 
derived immediately from the Creator, and im- 
planted in the natural constitution of our being. 

Such is the character of the government be- 
queathed to us by its founders. We and our | os- 
terity are to reap in joy what our forefathers 
sowed in privation and blood. Their animating 
hopes have been realized, and the bright prospects 
seen through the tears of suffering have become 
living realities. Great and important as may have 
been the labors of the founders of this republic, 
yet far greater and infinitely mvre important are 
the duties devolving upon those who assume the 
responsibility of perpetuating it. We are the heirs 
of the grandest government on the face of the 
earth; and it is ours to broaden, improve, and 
transmit the legacy to those who shall come after 
us. We are to ma‘xtain th: honesty, the int: g- 


rity, and the dignity of our nation. We are to dis- 
seminate those principles which lead to the for- 
mation of virtuous character in the individual 


citizen. The public schools must be engaged in 

character building. ‘‘We must educate or we 

perish from the earth.” 

SOME OF THE PROMINENT CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP. 


FIRsT OF ALL A GOOD CITIZEN IS LAW-ABIDING. 

The rulers of to morrow are the children of to- 
day, and the weal of the nation is wholly depend- 
ent upon how those children are instructed. lf 
they are to be liberty-loving, law-abiding citizens, 
able to govern and to enforce the principles of the 
Constitution, they must themselves be trained to 
habits of obedience to higher authority. In the 
public school they should find the embodiment of 
that authority. 

To be a good citizen one must be honest and true. 
True to himself, true to his fellow-men, true to his 
God. Having the courage of his convictions, he 
must also possess an unswerving devotion to pu- 
rity, justice, and right. 


FURTHERMORE, A GOOD CITIZEN IS A TRUE PATRIOT 


He who truly loves his country will zealously 
support and defend every interest thereof. Such 
citizens will guard every avenue to pleces of trust 
and responsibility from the approach of schemes, 
losses and demagogues. They will shield the na- 
tion against internal as well as external dangers, 
purify their own government, educate their own 
community and give to the world an example of 
pure lives and noble purposes. 

With such men at the helm, the ship of state 
will avoid the breakers of anarchy and disruption. 
The great need of our country to-day is active, 
fearless leaders, followed by sterling manhood in 
the rank and file of American citizenship, all en- 
dowed with sufficient courage and heroism to wage 
incessant war through the mediums of the public 
school, the public press, and the rostrum, upon 
ignorance and corrup‘*ion. 

With such leaders, backed by such a following, 
civil service reform cannot be ficticious. There 
can be no mercenary schemes for the promotion of 
selfish agrandizement without exposure, there can 
be no political knavery without just rebuke, there 
can be no venality in the halls of legislation with- 

out speedy and relentless retribution, there can be 
no contempt for law or for public morality among 
the leaders of men without the avenging stroke of 
public reprobation. 

To secure these conditions of citizenship should 

be the work of our public schools. Thus thcy b>. 
con.e the source of our nationa)] greatness and the 
safeguards of our free institutions. They should 
so thoroughly fit the children of the republic for 
American citizenship, that the foreign pe-ple com- 
ing among us shall be infused with the spirit of 
American civilization, that an enlightened public 
sentiment shall prevail, that honesty an morality 
shall be the guiding principles in the marts of 
trade and in the councils of the nation, and that all 
affairs, both public and private, shall be so con- 
ducted that, as President Lincoln said in his Get 

tysburg address, ‘‘Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

It is needless to discuss the merits of the funda- 
mental branches of the ordinary curriculum. All, 
if properly taught, sustain important relations to 
the chief object for which our public schools are 
maintained; but nene is more important in its 
bearings on the future welfare of the children and 
the consequent destiny of the nation, than vhat 
knowledge which has for its object the develop- 
ment of an organized people. 

We are a people organized under a written con- 
stitution; and American History is that knowledge 
which has for its objéct the development of the 
American people. 

Boys and girls, before leaving the public school, 
should so fix in mind a comprehensive view of the 
leading facts of our national history and their re- 
lations, that they shall be in possession of historic 
centers arounc ytich subsequent conversation 
and reading will .id material for growth and 
power. 





They should have a fair knowledge of the origin 


and character of the republic; a good understanj. 
ing of its growth in territory, wealth, and civ] 
organization. The future American citizen who 
to legislate for the people, or perform other fune. 
tions in the government of the people, should 
well informed about the people—their needs, thei; 
springs of action, their motives producing result, 
modes of living, industries, education, and rr. 
ligion. 

In the acquirement of this knowledge the facy). 
ties of the mind are cultivated. As the events oj 
history are truthfully portrayed, the learner is d:. 
lighted by the consciousness of his own picturing 
power; his imagination is quickened while he js 
instructed and entertained. The facts of history ar 
committed to memory, and they are valuable onl; 
as they are retained. In the efforts to recall thes 
facts for the purpose of comparison, the old wit) 
the new, that relations may be found, the memory 
is constantly exercised, strengthened and deve 
oped. In determining the relative importance of 
topics, arranging and classifying them in th 
mind, so that the thoughts may be coherent and 
the knowledge available, the judging and reason. 
ing p»wers are brought into action and thus mad 
to grow strong and efficient. 

When the record of living, acting men ani 
women, past and present, is so taught as to bring 
pupils into intimate sympathy with them in al 
their life actions and results, the feelings ar 
moved, the passions are awakened, the emotion; 
stirred, and the will—that great executive force of 
the human soul-—is influenced and more or les 
directed. 

THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY GIVES MORAL 
CULTURE. 


Since it deals with the actions of men and wo.- 
en we see the motives which inspire and the re wults 
which flow from these actions. The consecrated 
labors of the good, the devotion of the patriot. the 
fortitude of him who is willing to give his hfe to 
his country, lift the souls of those whose minds are 
maturing into the higher spheres of the mori 
world. The meanness of the ignoble, the craft and 
falsehood of the unprincipled, the corruption of 
the base and the degraded, turn the souls of our 
boys and girls instinctively away from the low 
and the vicious to the pure and the virtuous. 

The deeds of the noble and ignoble, of the gener. 
ous and of the selfish, gleaned from the pages of 
history and contrasted under the judicious direc. 
tion of a wise teacher, awaken in the minds ani 
hearts of all students an admiration for the right 
and the good, and a detestation for the wrong ani 
the evil. The desire to emulate deeds of heroes is 
natural in the young. We see the deplorable ef- 
fects of this in permitting them to read low and 
trashy literature. Shall we not rather point to the 
achievements of heroes who have proven them: 
selves patriots, and thus excite in the mind a true 
and noble emulati »n? 


THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY IS EMINENTLY 
ADAPTED TO PREPARE FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


Pupils learn the value of wise and wholesome 
laws, ani the evils of political vices to society and 
to the state; and thus they learn what to do and 
what to avoid to secure the honor of the country. 
In a republic where every man isa voter, the free 
ballot should be an intelligent one; the ignorant 
ballot is a curse to any people. 

Every voter and law-maker should be familiar 
with the history of the nation, and should 
guided in his right of suffrage and in his legislation 
by the wisdom of those who have shaped the des 
tinies of the republic. 

There is no subject among the so-called funds 
mental branches of study, so potent in its effects 
or so beneficial in its results as that of Americal 
history. Properly taught, it calls into exercise tbe 
highest powers of the mind. It furnishes motive! 
to right living. It sends intelligent voters to the 
poles and wise law-makers to Congress. It pre 
motes patriotism. It incites to uprightness and 
the faithful discharge of responsibilities. It makes 
wise and virtuous people. 





In the preparation of courses of studyjin Ame& 
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ican history due consideration must be given to 

the capacity of the pupil; hence the subject may 

be divided into three stages: 

(1.) The Elementary, wherein the mind of the 
young child must be prepared for subsequent 
work; (2.) The advanced, in which formal study 
commences and deals principally with facts and 
their relations; (3.) The *‘ Philosophy of History ” 
which as a science is the most complicated study 
in the whole range of human inquiry. 

The metaphysical and moral problemsit presents 
for solution, the vast range of subjects which it in- 
volves—religion, government, law, political econ- 
omy, With their countless divisions and subdivis- 
ions, and the whole aspect of man in society, all 
demand a knowledge of the essential facts of his- 
tory and their relations, together with a prepara. 
tory mental discipline attained only through proper 
instruction in the preceding courses. 

In these two phases of historic study, the elemen- 
tary and the advanced, we find the appropriate 
work of the public school. That this work may be 
done successfully, certain fundamental principles 
must be observed. The preliminary instruction in 
the Elementary should be wholly given witha 
view of creating an interest and of making simple 
historic ideas intelligible Brief interesting stories, 
biographical sketches, descriptions of places, etc , 
clothed in simple picturesque style, given without 
muc® regard to logical or chronological order, will 
prepire for a series of conversational lessons de- 
signed to develop ideas of peaceful life, of war aud 
of government. Ideas of peaceful life may be de- 
veloped by familiar conversations on : 

(1.) Industries—agriculture, manufacture, com- 
merce. etc; (2.) Education—schools, books, peri 
odicals, travels,etc; (3.) Cities—kinds, advantages, 
government; (4.) Manners and customs —dress of 
men and women, home comforts and luxuries, 
dwellings, furniture, food, hospitality, society, 
modes of travel in early times and modern times. 

To develop ideas of war, use stories and pictures, 
visit forts and arsenals if possible. “Have conver- 
gations on places which have been noted battle- 
fields. Ask how many have ever been to Sara- 
toga. See the hands raised; observe the interest 
manifested. Talk about the causes of war, the re- 
sults, the evils, the benefits if any, and how war 
has been obviated by the advance of civilization. 

Suitable conversational lessons may now be 
given to develop ideas of government— the object 
of the kinds and the comparison, one with another. 
Talk about the duties of government and the duties 
of the people toward the government. 

Toese simple conversational lessons will prepare 
the child>en for a series of brief memory lessons, 
which, couched in good language should be given 
as a preliminary outline sketch presenting a clear 
comprehensive view of the whole subject of Amer 
ican history. The following outline is suggestive 
of what may be done. Any other scheme adapted 
to the age and capacity of the pupils, and that will 
accomplish the object will do as well. 

I. The people in America—White, Red, Black, Yel- 
low; who they are and whence they came. 

Il. How Europeans acquired knowledge of Amer- 
ica; Norsemen; Spaniards; Shape of the 
Earth; Mariners’ Compass; India; The First 
Detailed Account; The Name America. 

Ill. European Claims; Spanish; English; French; 
Dutch; The Right of Discovery; Conflicting 
Claims. 

lV. Colonial Settlements and Wars; Europeans; 
Who the Settlers Were and Why they Came; 
Indians; The Old French Wars; How the 
Indians and French were Conquered, and 
the English Culonists Occupied the Territory. 

V. Character of the English Colonists; Their 
Quaint Customs; How they came to have a 
Spirit of Political Freedom. 

VL. The Nation; How there came to be a Revolu- 
tionary War. 

¥ii The Confederation; Weakness; Need of Some- 
th’ ag Better. 

Vill. The Formation of the Constitution; The Old 
Thirteen. 


IX. The Growth of our Country; Territory at the 





close of the Revolutionary War; How Terri- 
tory was Acquired Subsequently ; Population ; 
Patrick Henry's Speech, ‘‘ Three Million of 
People” and Now? How our Industries, 
Wealth and Political Power have Increased ; 
The Influence of Slavery upon the History of 
the Nation; The Influence of Steam; Of Me- 
chanical Ingenuity; Our Agricultural and 
Mineral Resources; Commerce; Education ; 
Literature; Art; Religious Freedom. 

X. Duties of American Citizens; Memory Gems; 
Short Selections from the best American Au- 
thors. 

In arranging such a series of memory lessons, 
teachers will be aided by using Higginson’s ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ Explorers,” and Bancroft’s ‘‘ History ;” 
Swinton’s, Bryant’s, Lossing’s. Scudder's, Gilman’s 
Histories, Coffin’s books, and many others of a like 
character. The lessons should be simple, brief and 
adapted to the junior or intermediate grades. 

Upon reaching the senior or grammar depart- 
ment, pupils who have received instruction as 
above will be ready to proceed with the more ad- 
vanced historic study. In this stage, while the 
principle of growth should be steadily kept in view, 
the topical studies should be more formal and sys- 
tematic. In connection with any suitable text- 
book, the following general topical outline, or a 
similar one, should be thoroughly mastered by the 
pupils: 

Two Great Divisions of American History—Pre- 
Historic America and Authentic Periods; 

Pre-Historic America may be divided into three 
general topics: I. Geography. II. How 
America became known to Europeans. III. 
Early Inhabitants. 

There are Four Authentic Periods: I. Period of 
Discovery, Explorations and Early Settle- 
ments, having four general topics—Spanish, 
English, French and Dutch. II. Period of 
Colonial Development with two topics—Set- 
tlements and Wars. III. Period of the Revo- 
lution easily remembered by the aid of five 
general topics—Eve, Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, War. Confederation and Formation of 
the Constitution. IV. Period of the Consti- 
tution made up of four eras—Era of National 
Progress, which naturally subdivides into 
Foreign Relations and Domestic Affairs. 
Era of Civil War, Era of Reconstruction, and 
Era of Current Events. 

This outline should be amplified by dividing and 
subdividing the general topics, each one forming a 
nucleus or historic center, around which the par 
ticular facts, as they become known, may be 
grouped and localized among others to which they 
are related. It is not necessary for a pupil to 
memorize all the facts of the historic text-book ver- 
batim, but it is necessary that they should be pro- 
vided with a taste for historic reading and research, 
and with both the ability and the disposition to 
study the subject systematically for themselves. 

Provided with sound principles of historic in- 
vestigation and right methods of acquisition, their 
knowledge will have germinating power and will 
grow in their future world of reading, conversa- 
tion and experience. Thus they become more and 
more competent to undertake the solution of the 
great problems of life as presented in the philoso- 
phy of Gistory. 

BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO sTUDY 

TOPICALLY. 

Having in mind a general outline, they should 
be led to consult their text. books and prepare their 
lessons with reference to it. Their ingenuity should 
be developed by requiring them to construct tabu- 
lar views, arranging topics and sub-topics in the 
order of dependence. This will compel them to 
select the most important facts and determine their 
relations. Preparing their lessons thus, they will 
be constantly asking themselves, Who? What? 
What order? Why? They will use ali available 
sources of information, as books of reference, pic 
tures, furniture, weapons, autographs, coins, etc. 


As these stirring events in the history of their 


country pass before the mind like the pictures of a 


panorama, as they weigh consequences, estimate 
effects, and endeavor to predict the future, they 
are developing powers of investigation and quali- 
fying themselves for the practical affairs of life. 

Pupils should be required to recite topically. 
“Activity is a law of childhood.” We learn to do 
by doing. The topical method isin accord with 
this principle. It is the only one for the attainment 
of the best results in this subject. The recitation 
by this method gives pupils the consciousness of 
power. They are made to depend upon their own 
resources. 

With a suitable cutline before them, they de- 
scribe their previously formed mental pictures, 
giving first the general topic. then the sub-topics, 
in the order of dependence. This requires them to 
have a comprehensive view of the whole lesson to 
express themselves in a connected logical manner, 
to use their own language instead of memorizing 
the words of the text-book, and to become avcus- 
tomed to the hearing of their own voices in the 
presence of their fellows. To close the recitation 
the members of the clas; should be encouraged to 
criticize and to add new matter. Then the teacher 
corrects mistakes, questions to bring out items of 
interest and importance that may have been over- 
looked in the preparation, teaches pupils to form 
judgements, to express opinions, to draw ethical 
conclusions and to make new topical outlines for 
the next lesson. 


MUCH DEPENDS UPON THE TEACHER. 


To the mercenary hearer of recitations I would 
say, avoid the topical method. It requires too 
much labor in the preparation ; but to one who de- 
sires real success in the teaching of American 
history, I would suggest, first of all, be thoroughly 
prepared and profoundly interested yourself. Have 
faith in the subject. Believe it to be second to no 
other branch of study. Have faith in yourself, 
also, as competent to impart instruction and to 
wiapt your teaching to the capacity of your pupils. 
Seck to be a good conversationalist, knowing not 
only the facts of history, but how to present them 
in a lively and interesting manner. Use your best 
endeavors to create and sustain interest. ‘What 
interests is remembered,” was one of Horace Mann's 
favorite maxims. 

ASSIGN LESSONS BY TOPICS, NOT BY PAGES. 


Teach to read for thoughts, i. e. find the gist, 
the pith, the substance of the paragraphs and 
pages which treat of the lesson topics. Assist in 
determining the order of dependence ani the nat- 
ural order of thoughts. Supply necessary details 
in the formation of tabular views. Havea variety 
of historic text-books for reference, accessible to 
pupils. 

SUGGEST APPROPRIATE COLLATERAL READING, AS HISs- 

TORICAL NOVELS, POEMS, BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &0. 


Carefully but briefly explain important allusions 
to European history as occasion requires. Forbid 
all verbatim recitation of sentences and para- 
graphs, except special memory lessons which shall 
be gems of thought and language selected from the 
best American literature. Do not proceed too rap- 
idly, i. e., do not give too many topics for a lesson. 
Composition writing is the best method of review- 
ing. Review frequently. Donot be discouraged. 
Remember thit prtience is genius ia the school- 
room. 

ETHICAL TEACHING SHOULD BEGIN WIIH THE FIRST 
LESSON AND CONTINUE TO THE LAST, 

The lives of good men and women should be the 
subjects of frequent conversation and composition 
writing. Biograrhy should be made the basis of 
history. How the story of the carly life, travels, 
trials and triumphs of Columbus, the Cabots, 
DeSoto, Hudson, Roger Willia:ns, Penn, Oglethorp, 
and oth-rs, teem with interest to boys and girls, 
How nweh of our history is brought vividly to 
mind by the mere mention of the names Franklin, 
Otis, Washivgton, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, 





They will regard only pivotal dates, knowing that 
the sequence of events is of more importance than | 
chronology. 


Clay, Jacksoa, Lincolo, Grant, Martial, Spiro, 
Whitney, Fulton, Morse. 
De Lamartine says: ‘ History is neither mor 
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nor less than biography on a large scale.” Geog- 
raphy is an indispensable auxiliary in the success- 
ful teaching of history. These branches supple- 
ment each other. They are so intimately related] 
that one cannot be well taught without the aid of 
the other. Both should be taught topically. Both 
should be taught together. Did Columbus know 
about ocean currents and trade winds? Let a 
class carefully examine his route from Palos 
to San Salvador and one or more of the members 
will ask the above question. Why was Wash- 
ington more successful than Braddock? Why 
do generals study maps so diligently? Places 
suggest events. 

How significant are the names Plymouth, Pitts- 
burg, Quebec, Saratoga, Trenton, Philadelphia, 
Fort S umter, Appomatox, etc. To understand the 
territorial growth of the nation, the westward 
movement of the centre of population, the cam 
paigns, marches and battles of the great wars, and 
the more important events of peaccful life, requires 
besides a general knowledge of physical and politi- 
cal geography, a constant reference to historical 
maps and geographical text-books. 

Lastly, I would urge the importance of lessons 
on Civil Government in connection with the Amer- 
ican History. A knowledge of the formation, 
growth, functions and power of the Constitution is 
essential to the American citizan. I would suggest 
that concurrently with the study of history, espe- 
cially of the administrations, a series of lessons be 
arranged according to the following topics : 

Colonial Governments,—Provincial, Proprietary 
and Charter; Confederation; Formation of the 
Constitution: Leg. Dept. H. of R. and Senate. 
P »wers of Congress ; How Laws are made; Ex. Dept., 
Pres. and Cab ; Powers and Duties; Judicial Dept., 
—Supreme and Inf. Courts. Judges, Juries, Rights 
of States, of Citizens; Gov’t of Cities; Taxes; Elec- 
tion; Army; Navy; Commerce; Finance and Civil 
Service. 

Such a course, carefully prepared and well illus- 
trated by historical examples, will have the 
incidental effect of making puoils sensible of the 
responsibility which will hereafter devolve upon 
them as members of a free community. Every 
boy should be made to feel that services will be 
required of him either as a putlic officer or in a 
private cope. and that it will be not only bon- 
orable, but his bounden duty to render them. This 
sense of civic duty seems to me the necessary co-rela- 
tive of that consciousness of civic rights inherent 
in every American citizen. 


SUMMARY. 

I have endeavored to show the value and im- 
portance of ‘‘The Study of American History in 
our Public School” in the following points: 

American schools should be distinctively Ameri- 
can. 

The chief object of our public schools must be to 
make intelligent, trustworthy American citi- 
zens. 

Tae study of American history is the best means 
whereby this result may be accomplished. 

The study of American history cultivates the 
faculties. 

It gives moral culture. 

It is eminently adapted to prepare for American 
citizenship because ofits subject matter. 

In the arrangement of courses of study, the ap- 
propriate work of the public school is to deal 
with facts and their relations, thus to pre- 
Spa for the third stage—The Philosophy of 

istory, which is the work of the university 
and of adult life. 

In the Elementary stage the work is chicfly to 
create an interest which is best done by means 
of simple conversational lessons, followed by 
a brief series of memory lessons. 

In the Senior or Grammar Department, the for- 
mal] study begins with a complete master 
ofa general comprehensive outline, whic 
should be amplified in daily class work. 

Pupils should prepare and recite their lessons 
topically. 

Biography should be made the basis of history. 

phy is an indispensable auxiliary. 
Pupils should be well instructed in the growth, 
functions, and powers of the Constitution. 
Importance of ae political training of those 
who are to be American citizens. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





COLORADO. 


Larimer Co. Institute convenes at Fort Collins, Aug. 17. 
It will continue two weeks. 


DAKOTA. 


The second annual meeting of the South Dakota Teaca- 
ers’ Association met July 7-9, with an interesting program. 
Hon. W. H. Beadle, Yankton, President. 

Sully Co. will hold its first Normal Institute at Christian 
College, Clifton, commencing July 20, and continuing two 
weeks. It will be conduc by Prof. Milo Booth, of 


Huron. 
GEORGIA. 


The Institutes in Georgia are announced as follows: 
Georgia State Teachers’ Association, Atlanta, July 23-27.; 
Georgia State Peabody Institute, July 27 to Sept. 1: Chero- 
kee Co. Institute was held at Canton, July 3; Gilmer Co. 
Institute, Mountaintown, July 3; Catoosa Co., at Ringold, 
July 1; Bartow Co., July 1, at Cartersville ; Douglass In- 
stitute, July 3, at Douglassville. 


INDIANA, 


La Grange Cv. Normal Institute convenes July 13, for 
six weeks. The County Institute will immediately follow 
it, beginning Aug. 24, and continuing during the week. 

Lawrence Co. Institute will be held at ford, com- 
mencing Aug. 24. D.H. Ellison, Co. Supt., promises an 
interesting program. 


IOWA. 

Poweshiek Co. Teachers’ Institute will be held at Brook- 
lyn, Aug 3-21. Instructors: Sups. R. G. Sanderson, Bur- 
lington ; Prof. M. W. Bartlett, Cedar Falls; Prof. Jesse 
Macy, Grinnell; Prin. O. J. Laylander, Brooklyn; Miss 
« L. Lewis, Grinnell. Miss Lizzie Davis, Grinnell, Secre- 

ry. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
y ™ annual Institute was held at Tahlequah, June 30- 

uly 3. 

if KANSAS. 

The teachers of Kansas have organized a Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle. The board of directors will complete the work 
of organization, and will form county circles during the 
summer institutes. The course of study has not been 
issued yet, but the directors’ names are a guarantee that it 
will be a good one. 

The program for the December meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association is out, and divides the work of the 
session into sections for Union meetings, common schools, 
graded and high schools, college and university, normal 
and county superintendents. Each section has ten ques- 
tions for discussion. 

The best teachers in the State will take part in the dis- 
cussion of the questions, and it is confidently expected that 
the meeting will be lively and interesting. 


KENTUCKY. 

The State Teachers’ Association was held at the Court 
House in Lexington, on July 2-4, and the State Teachers’ 
Institute at the same place, July 6-10, under the conduct 
of Col. F. W. Parker. 

The Campbell Co. Teachers’ Institute will be held at 
Alexander, — 21-24. It will be under the immediate 
conduct of Prof. Geo. Yates, of Covington. The Hon. Jos. 
D. Pickett has promised to be present. 


MAINE. 


The special committee of the State Pedagogical Society 
have held their first meeting at Portland. Among the 
points discussed were the following: So much of hygiene 
and physiology is uired by law as shall clearly explain 
and suitably emphasize the teaching of the effects of stimu- 
lants and narcotics. The instruction shall be progressive, 
continuous in all grades and in every school-room. It is 
suggested that temperance instructions follow opening ex- 
ercises, and take not less than five, nor more than ten min- 
utes daily. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


The State University at Hot Springs held its commence- 
ment June 21. A large audience omg from all parts 
of the State to witness the exercises. There were seven- 
teen graduates. 


MISSOURI. 

Harrison Co. Normal Institute begins at Bethany, Jul 
27, to continue four weeks, under the direction of S. P. 
Davissen, Co. Com. 

NEBRASKA. 


The Pawnee Co. annual Normal Institute commences its 
session July 13, and continues for two weeks. Instructors 
are A. K. Goudy and O. D. Howe. The schools of Pawnee 
Co. are in a highly flourishing condition both in town and 
country. The improvement in methods is very marked. 
W. H. Gardner has shown — efficiency in organizing 
and governing the Pawnee City High School. Mr. Howe, 
as Supt. of Public Instruction, is doing a good work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The commencement exercises at Phillips’ Academy oc- 
curred June 23. 
NEW YORK. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the Chautauqua 
Co. Teachers’ Association was opened May 27. President 
Swift read the annual address to the teach on the sub- 
ject of ““The Needs of Our Teachers.”’ Prot. Eugene Cary, 
of Dunkirk, read a paper on United States History, in 
which he took occasion to criticise the text-books on the 
subject in use in the common schools. In his opinion too 
much space was given to colonial history, too much to our 
wars, and too little to our relations with the world at 


f. Preston, of Silver Creek, read a paper on “ Punish- 
ment.” He would teach the p to govern himself 
cepenty ond Legge avoid the need of hment. Miss 
Barrie . Smith, of Stockton, followed with a paper on 
“Fractions”; Miss Louise Geer, of Sinclairville, one on 
the subject of ‘“ Reading.” She preferred the “word” to 
all other methods, unless an exception be made in favor of 
the ‘“‘sentence.” 
“ Thi Learned by Ex 
title of the r by Miss Gleason, of Jamestown. 
At the pat om ad session Prof. S. H. Albro, of the Fredonia 
ormal School, gave an illustrated lecture on Physiology. 
Prof. Palmer, of his paper on “The Science 
of Education”; Miss Mary R. Willard, of Jamestown, one 


rience in Teaching” was the 
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on “Minor Morals”; Miss Clothier, of Fredonia, one on | and 
§ Lessons”; Miss Tolles, of Dunkirk, one on 
“Ss .’ President Swift spoke of the importance of | 


the study of spelling, and how few were proficient. 
Judge Toure ve an address on Friday afternoon. 
for t’ nage: year are: President, F. A. Hall, 
Sinclairville ; Vice- dent, T. C. Burgess, Fredonia ; 
oe py and Treasurer, ora M. Shearman, James. 
wn. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


There will be next season half a dozen or more manual 
training schools in operation in Philadelphia. In only one 
of them, that of the Colored Institute, will trades be 
taught. Lieutenant Crawford, director of the new train- 
ing school, believes that it can be made the most successful 
institution of the kind in the country, and in that opinion 
Superintendent MacAlister agers. It is thought the 
school will open with 120 pupils. 


VIRGINIA, 


A work is being done in Norfolk by the Rev. M. 
Clarke, who has charge of the Mission Colored School. 
This school has been running two P ni There is an en- 
rollment of 1,000 and an average daily attendance of 600 

upils. The school is practically free. A new building is 

ing erected for the use of the school. At present there 
is only room for one-fifth of the colored school population 
in the schools, There is room for a good work here. 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


At ‘the conference of Charities and Correction, June 9, 
Miss Phoebe Cousins read a ry prenenes by Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cohger, of California, on the ‘‘Uses of the Kindergar- 
ten.”” The power of early training and habit, she said, was 
not easily Grecestimated Character building in the kin- 
dergarten goes forward by means of personal activity in an 
atmosphere of happiness and contentment. The kinder- 
garten is the best nourishment for the root life of the hu- 
man plant. It admits of more formal training and discip- 
line in the nursery and less than is indispensable in the 
orcs | school. The child is both entertained and dis- 
sate . He is taught to help himself. He acquires skill- 
ful use of his hands, and accurate measurement by the eye. 
As early as 1848 Paris had 6,000 little children in infant 
schools, and to-day there are 400,000 in the schools. Asa 
result the French are the most artistic race in the world, 
and the world pa s them an enormous tribute each year by 
purchasing the ndiwork. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The West Va. State Educational Association was held at 
Keyser, Mineral Co., July 7-9. The following subjects 
were on the program : “ Pestalozzi’’ by E. L. Hall, Princi- 

l ot the Glenville State Normal School, Gilmer Co.; ‘“‘Obe- 

ience,’’ by Prin. U. 8S. Fleming, Grafton, Taylor Co.; ‘Pri- 
mary Teachers,’’ by Miss Amanda Abbott, Grafton ; “ Civil 
Service Reform in our Public Schools,” by Thomas E. 
Hodges, Prin., Morgantown; “ Literary Training in our 
Public Schools,” by Miss Verona Mapel, State Normal 
School, Glenville ; and ‘“‘ Scope of our Public Schools,”’ by 
W. P. Willey, Prof. in State Univ., Morgantown. 





NEW YORE CITY. 





WEDNESDAY, June 24, was a gala day in Yorkville. The 
occasion was the annual reception of M. D. G. S. 37, Wm. 
A. Owen, Prin., held in Pare - Hon. Andrew L. 
Soulard, Chairman of the 12th Ward Board of Trustees, 
presided. His table was loaded with elegant baskets of 

owers. The boys, between 500 and 600 in number, filled 
the auditorium, while the stage and galleries were thronged 
with their friends. There were declamations by Masters 
C. J. Pickett, J. B. Weill, N. Alexander, E. Wessel, S. P. 
Russel, T. B. Swift, C. H. Holzhausen, and S. Rosenstein, 
well selected and well rendered. The choruses were ex- 
cellent. Four solos by Mast. H. Brandon, a lad with an 
exquisite voice, elicited much applause. The address to the 

uates, 27 in number, was delivered the Rey. J. M. 

ing, ae It was Suny 2 en ande _, — 
stirring addresses, highly complimentary to the Principa 
and his teachers, were delivered by Pres. Soulard feenc B. 
Oliver, Com. Holt, Ju Wandell, Inspector Ward, Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, and bbi Brown. The latter gentle- 
man said in his native coun they have 25,000 teachers 
and 300,000 soldiers ; in his ved America they have 25,- 
000 soldiers and 300,000 teachers. The platform was 
crowded with distinguished visitors, prominent among 
whom were Com. C Crary, Supt, Jones, Hon. Jacob A. 
Cantor, ex-Alderman Owen, Rev. Dr. Smythe, Prin. Thos. 

. Meigan, Mr. Robert E. Steel, Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Pelton, M Margaret C. Cornell, and t Mac- 
kean. Pres. Webb sent a letter of regret that he could 
not be present. Pres. Soulard, honor of the occasion, 
kindly gave the department a half-hol:day. 


PRIMARY ScHooL No. 31, in East 2d St., Miss Helen F. 
Holly, Prin., recently e- a successful reception. This is 
a very pleasant school, having an efficient corps of teachers. 


Miss JULIA RIcHMAN, Prin. of F. D. G. 8. 77. the first 
Normal as sl Grdnate and the first Jewess to obtaina 
Principalship . Y., has a magnificent school. 


THE a aekiieal aemtne of G. 8. 37, Miss Margaret 
MacKean, Prin , gave a reception June 24, The school- 
room Pfore pron, Socarnted wit, bunt y ea and Sow: 
ers. Coms. an = an nalen 
and Steele were present. e address to the school was 
delivered by Asst. Supt. Wm. Jones He said that this 

ment, for talent and drill, had no superior. The 
motion choruses were very e le, reflecting credit upon 
the Vice-Principal, Miss Adelaide Haight, who had charge 
of the music. 


THE closing exercises of M. D. G. S. 22, Mr. Sidney W. 
Merritt, Prin., were held July 1. The large assembly- 
room was beautifully decorated with flags, flowers, and 
singing birds ; a patriotic and ee eee under 
the charge of N. P. Arthur, M. Lee, an tionist of dis- 
tinction, was well carried out. A large number of the 
friends and patrons of the school were present, and enjoyed 
themselves exceedingly. Brief, complimentary addresses 
were delivered by Trustees Cregar and ey, = Inspector 
Anderson, and by Rev. Drs. Schwab, of the Church of the 
panviy, aed McKittrick, of Hope Chapel. A novel and 
delightful feature of the occasion was a splendid collation 

ven to the teachers, graduates, and patrons of the school 
y Mr. Harris Danziger, in honor of the graduation of his 
son 


PRIMARY No. 29, in East 19th St., Miss Annie Byrdsall, 
pawl gave ————— May 29. Dialogues and —_ — 
calisthenics uotations, gave great ure to pup 

ns; 70 Semi-A nn , neatly tha in red, white, 
and blue ribbon, were given to meritorious pu Trus- 
tees Trow and Vandoerpoole and Inspector ew ad- 
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pert spetnh of nen 


who 
resembles the late Mr. James W. Girard in his eI ee 
Wendell Phillips in his manner of speaking. 


JcNE 22, a large and splendid reception was given by P. 
p. G. S. 71, situated in 7th St., near Tomp uare, 
Miss. Henrietta Fisk, Principal. Coms. Wood and Devoe, 
and Inspectors Anderson Blumenthal were present. 
The program was excellent. 


Mr. FRANcis JosEPH HAGGERTY, Prin. of G. S. No. 2 
and First President of the N. Y. Teachers’ Association, 
was born in this city, Oct. 8, 1840. He received ag al 
atory education at G. S. 23'and entered the N. Y. Hlege, 
where he was a class-mate of the Hon. Henry A. Gumb! 
ton and Rev. Dr. Hicock. Heafterwards, in company with 
Judge Duffy, entered Seton Hall College, where he pur- 
sued a theological course and subsequently took a three- 

ears’ course in medicine at the College of Physicians and 
gor ns, in this city. An eloquent and popular v. poem 
he has several times declined important nontinations to 
office, being perfectly devoted to the maintenance of his 
large and prosperous school. He is alineal descendant from 
CoL. MATTHEW THORNTON, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was both a physician and a judge. 
On his father’s side he belongs to a race of prelates, several 
of his relatives having been priests and one a bishop. His 
lecture on “‘ Daniel O’Connell,”’ delivered in Brooklyn be- 
fore an audience of 3,000 peeple, was pronounced by some 
the best they had ever h . 


Or the 1,057 boys of the Grammar Schools of the city 
who applied for admission to the College of the City of 
New York, 638 have passed the examination; 410 failed. 
Seventy-five per cent in the examination was the standard 
for admission, and the general average of the applicants 
was a 
Pres. HUNTER, of the Normal College, has completed the 
examination of the papers of candidates for admission to 
the Coll There were 933 applicants, and of these, 600, 
who st highest in the order of merit, were selected. 
Pres. Hunter says that the papers show a good average of 
intelligence. he highest percentage obtained was 97; 
two obtained 96, and 7 obtained 95. The lowest percentage 
obtained was 36, and that was gained by a pupil from a 

rivate school in the city. There were many applicants 
on private schools, but their average was much lower 
than those gained by pupils from the public schools. The 
examinations were in spelling, history, geography, arith- 
metic, and grammar. 


TnE teachers of the Female Grammar Dept., G, S. 29, 
under the management of Mrs. A. B. Conklin, Principal, 
gave their ann icnic at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, June 
6, to about 100 of the most punctual and industrious pn- 
pils, It was thoroughly enjoyed by all in attendance. 

THE graduati exercises of Rutgers Female College 
were held in Madison Ave. Congregational Church. 


MorE than 100,000 children have closed their books in 
the public schools for this summer. The streets are filled 
with children in the afternoons, shouting and romping. 
The summer vacation began by the re; tion of the Board 
of Education on the afternoon of July 2, and continues 
until the second Monday in Sept. This year September 
comes on Tuesday, so that the schools will not reopen un- 
til Sept. 14, giving ten ‘full weeks, or a week more than 

ual 


usual. 

“Thousands of the children go out into the country,” 
said Supt. Jasper, ‘“‘ but many thousands more remain 
the city, large numbers of them not being able to leave 
New York, as their parents cannot afford to send them 
—_. The last day of school aware brings hundreds of 
children to my office with blanks like the one this little 
girl has who is just coming in here.” 

A bright-eyed little girl, ony but neatly clad, with a 
thin pale face, came timidly to his desk and presented a 
paper. He placed his signature on the paper, asking at the 
same time ; 

“What are you going to do during vacation, Maggie ?”’ 

“Please, sir, I am going to work in astore.”’ 

“Don’t you go away into the country ?” 

“No, sir, I can’t. Papa is dead and mamma wants the 
money I can make inastore. I can earn two dollars a 
week. 

“How old are you, Maggie ?” 

“T am thirteen, sir.”’ 

“A great many of the rer children,” continued Mr. 
Jasper, “work as cash-girls during the vacation. Their 
parents are obliged to have them work, I yom but the 
employers are required to have them show a lank signed 
by me, indicating that all children under fourteen 
attend school according to law. Twenty dollars for ten 
— is. not much, but it means 's good deal for many 
amilies, 


PERSONAL. 








_ JOHN EsTEN Cooke, of Virginia, has made a searchi 
investigation of the Pocahontas matter, and he is satis’ 
from all the evidence to be had, that Smith was captured 
bya party of Indians in 1607, and carried to the Indian 
capital on York River, where Powhatan ordered him to be 
slain. Pocahontas interfered to save him. She took 
Smith’s head in her arms, so that it was impossible to beat 
out his brains without hitting her. Powhatan consented 
to spare the prisoner, and treated him kindly. Afterward 
Smith released some Indian prisoners, stating that it was 
for the sake of Pocahontas. He told his friends in James- 
town that Pocahontas had saved his life. Ina letter to 
Queen Anne, he said that he would be guilty of the “‘deadly 
ison of ingratitude” if he forgot the ess of Poca- 
ontas. In several letters he gave to t girl credit for 
his rescue from death. It was on this account that Poca- 


hontas was flatteringly received at the English Court. Af- 
ter her maraags to Rolfe she was ba , and lived “civ- 
illy and lo y with her husband.” 


WE are pained to learn of the death of the eldest daugh- 
eiiction hy hae the efoeeny’ of Wie’ nay’ pernoaal ‘ack 
on he the s thy o man 
educational friends. ympathy y pe 


Pres. IRWIN SHEPARD, of the State NoRMALScHOOL, Wi- 
tona, Minn., isone of the most thorough and su 

ucational workers in the West. The school over which 

presides has always stood high, and it was never ina 
nore flourishing ion than at present. 


Supr. A. b’ 
at Olivet. 2 Jem. a Deketa, has established his office 


REY. AUGUSTINE F. HeEwir, of the Paulist Fathers, in 


this city, who has just received the degree of Doct. of The- 
Seay ino the Pope, received the same distinction years 
Sh Amherst College, Mass., where he was graduated 


A GENTLEMAN has written a letter to Sogncery lamer, 
calling attention to the case of a brother of the Vice- 


Pres, Wilson, who is employed as a guide at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing at a of $1.50 per day. He 
has a tting on in years, so 


large family to support, and ts 
that his task of climbing stairs and ing on his feet con- 
stantly is doubly hard. The Massachusetts Congressional 
delegation promised to aid him at one time, but they have 
never done so, and the gentleman suggests that Sec. La 
mar assist the brother of a former Vice-President. 


Rev. Dr. Jos T. DurygA, formerly of Brooklyn, but now 
of Boston, has been elec President of Union College, 
and it is believed that he will — the position. Concern- 
ing this appointment, the Sun volunteers the opinion that 
Rev. Dr. Duryea will doubtless make an excellent Presi- 
dent for Union as good as any clergyman who 
could have been induced to accept the place. But clergy- 
men do not make the best college presidents.” The fact is, 
the Sun’s judgement here is unreliable. If there are any 
men outside the profession, who understand the correct 

rinciples of education better than clergymen, we should 

glad to learn their names. 


Pror. Hitcncock, of Dartmouth College, will spend his 
summer vacation in the volcanic regions of Mexico. 


Rev. Pror. Geo. L. WESTGATE, of Wesleyan College, 

died at Norfolk, Conn., of consumption, on Sunday nig t, 

41. He was a graduate of Wesleyan in the class of 65 

and of the Union Theological Seminary of New York. He 

was settled as pastor at several churches before taking his 
professorship of Political Economy at Wesleyan. 


Pror. JAMES D. DANA, of Yale, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Royal Society of England, an honor 
never conferred on any American, with but a single ex- 
ception—Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard. 


Pror. A. S. H1Li, of Harvard, speaking of the tedious 
mediocrity which characterizes the compositions of col- 
lege students, says that one year, after reading two or three 
hundred compositions on ‘‘ The Story of the Tempest,” he 
found himself in such profound ignorance of both plot and 
~~ that he had to read the play to set himself right 
again. 

Pres. ANDREW D. WHITE, of Cornell, presided at a con- 
ference at Albany this week, and opened the discussion 
on College Education in the State of New York. Presi- 
dents Sims of Syracuse, Potter of Hobart, Pairbain of St. 
Stephens’, Forsyth of the Polytechnic, Darling of Hamil- 
ton, and Cronyn of Niagara, participated in the confer- 
ence. 

PrREs. DANIEL C. GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins University, 
delivered an address this week before the Board of Regents, 
on “ Universities in their Relation to Modern Progress.” 


Rev. Dr. HOWARD CROSBY read a paper on the Study of 
the Classics before the Convocation at Albany, this week. 
Pres. Franklin Carter advocated the study of Greek as a 
requisite for the degree of A. B. before the Convocation. 


LovlIsA M. ALcortt’s works have reached the sale of over 
500,000 copies. 


pean TWAIN’s worldly possessions are set down at $425, - 


Miss KATE FIELD will be among the Chautauqua lec- 
turers this year. 


Pror. RIcHARDSON, of Amherst College, will this sum- 
mer lead a party of the ae at that institution through 
Central and Southern Europe. 


HERBERT E. SmitH, M.D., of Philadelphia, long an in- 
structor in the Medical School, Yale College, has been ap- 
5 Prof. Silliman’s successor in the chair of Chemistry 
n the Medical Dept. 


VicToR HuGo, according to Edmund About, was “ the 
most learned of men of letters,” and his enormous vocab- 
ulary was a constant source of wonder and admiration to 
all his cotemporaries. 


MARK TWALn’s “reading” tour is said to have netted 
him nearly $35,000 


Miss MAy KING pKa Yamei) has graduated at the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary. She is 
the first Chinese woman ever granted a degree of M.D. in 
this country. She is the atures a of Dr. King, 
who was for many years a missionary in China. 


Dr. C. K. MILts has produced a work on “ Physiology 
Hygiene, and Narcotics’’ that is intended for schools an 
colleges. The litthke book has much useful knowledge, put 
into a form easily understood and learned. 


PRoF. GOLDWIN SMITH delivered an address on “ British 
Fple in India,’”’ at Cornell University, on class day, June 


Pror. Cas. K. WEAD, of Ann Arbor, Mich., will read 
a paperon Teaching Physics in Common Schools. The 
entire address will appear in next week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








The new English Cabinet Council has decided to aban- 
don coercion in Ireland, and rely upon a strict adminis- 
tration of the general law. This action on the part of the 
Conservatives is interpreted asa bid for the Irish vote in 
the coming election. r. Gladstone keeps his promise in 
preventing his party from obstructing the wheels of the 
new Government. 


There is a rumor that the Mexican Government being 

ey in of money, is ng tions to the 

nited States for the sale of the six States lying on her 

northern boundary; the combined area of these is much 
greater than the whole of Texas. 

Regent Thuang, of Anam, qepenined an attack on the 
French command at Hue. The King and the Queen-mother 
were forced to fly from the palace. The French are pre- 
paring to punish the Regent and occupy Anam. 

Indians in Labrador are said to be starving. Reindeer, 
usually very plentiful on the hunting grounds of the Mon- 

, are scarcely seen. There are rumors of canni- 





The A hes and Utes are causing much trouble in Col- 
orado. sleep in the 


citizens near D 
at night for fear their houses attacked. y are 


sending urgent messages to the Governor for ammunition 
and assistance. 

The New York City newsboys and bootblacks were treated 
to their annual excursion up the Hudson July 2, by Mr. 

, who has followed this generous practice for nine 
years. 

Big Bear was captured July 3, by Sergeant Smart, near 
Carleton. He said he was on his way to the fort to sur- 
render, His followers had been ten days without provi- 
sions. 

The employees of one of the Chicago railroads struck 
because some of their number were discharged by 
the company. No cars were allowed to run for several 
days. mayor seems to have taken sides with the 
strikers and insisted on arbitration, but the com y de- 
clared there was nothing to arbitrate. They had the right 
to discharge an employee when his services were required 
no longer, and should exercise it. The strikers finally con- 
sented to go back to work upon the understanding that 
after they had done so the company would investigate 
the cases of the discharged. 

Gen. Grant has completed his book, preface and all. The 
latter states very frankly his reasons for writing it, and 
expresses regret that he has not had the time and strength 
to make it better. His condition has been reported ‘‘com- 
fortable” most of the time since his removal to Mt. Mcgre- 
gor, but the disease keeps steadily progressing. 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR JULY. 





By N. O. WILeELM. 


July 21, 1782.--Montbolon born ;a French og > distinguished 

himself for bravery under Napoleon whom he followed through 

all his troubles, even to sharing his exile at St. Helena; published 

memoirs of France under Nap>»ieon; was imprisoned for a ttempt- 

ing te aid Louis Napoleon to overturn the French Government. 
uly 23, 1864.—Battle at Atlanta. (See U. 8. History.) 

July 23, 1842.— Buaner H'll Monument finished; corner stone 
was laid on the fifticth anniversary of the battle, Lafayette wus 
present: Danie! Webster delivered an oration. Also Titus Oates 
died 1705; born ip England; originator of the Papist plot: be- 
came a chap ain but was dismissed for bad conduct; became a 
Catoolic and Jesuit but was expelled; went from Franve to 

land aod fabricated a story which caused several innocent 
Catholic noblemen to be beheaded; the Duke of York had tim 
fined heavily for libel, imprison«d for life, and publicly whipped 
five times a year. 

July 24, 1862.—Martin Van Buren died: American statesman; 
eighth president of United States; crisis of "37 occurred during 
his administration. 

July 25, 1863.—Sam Houston : ied ; Texan genera); president of 
Texas; afterwards U.8. senatcr and governor; when young can 
awar to live with the Indians and was adopted br a Chief. Also 
Henry Knox born 1750; a Boston bookseller and officer of the Rev- 
tution; escaped from Boston by hiding his sword in the folds of 
his wife’s dress 


July 26, 1765.—Fulton born: first to practically apply steam to 
navigation; was at one time a miniature p»inter; studied engi- 
ng; invented a machine for scooping out channels of aque- 


ducts, and a torp do; periected his s‘eamboat, the “Clermont”; 
aiso built ferryboats and built the first war steamer which hada 
speed of two and a half miles an hour. 

ay ES 1777.—Thomas MS pe we eminent British poet; wrote 
the “Exile of Erin,” and “Lochiel’s Warning”: he wrote seldom: 
it 18 said, “He was afraid of the shadows his own fame cast 
out before him.’ 

July 29, 1833.—William Wilberforce died; illustrious Bnglish 
philanthropist and statesman; opposed the American war: tried 
to suppress the slave trade. Madam DeStael said “I alwais 
heard he was the most religious, but now find him to be the wit- 
tiest man in England.” 

July 30, 1840.—Jacotot died : a French teacher under Napoleon 
I, was a member of the Chamber; gained a reputation by earnest 
effort in the cause of a national education for which he adve- 
cated a new and improved system. 

July 31, 1871.—Pheebe Cary die.) ; noted female t. Also G. 
H. Tuomas born 1816; American General; fought in Metican 
war; instcuctor of artillery at West Point; did eminent service 
in the b ttle of Chickamauga; won special honors for defending 
Tennessee egainst the invasion of Hood. 


AN EPITAPH, 
WHICH MIGHT DO FOR A MAN OF DOUBTFUL CHARACTER, 


He is an old and experienced man in vice and 
wickedness he is never found in opposing the works 
of iniquity he takes delight in the downfall of his 
neighbors he never rejoices in the prosperity of any 
of his fellow creatures he is always ready to assist 
in destroying the peace of society he takes no 
pleasure in serving the Lord he is uncommonly dil- 
igent in sowing discord among his friends and ac- 
quaintances he takes no pride in laboring to pro- 
mote the cause of Christianity he has not been neg- 
ligent in endeavoring to stigmatize all public teach- 
ers he makes no exertions to subdue his evil passions 
he strives hard to build up Satan’s kingdom he 
lends no aid to the support of the gospel among the 
heathen he contributes largely to the evil adversary 
he pays no attention to good advice he gives great 
heed to the devil he will never go to heaven he 


must go where he will receive the just recompense 
of reward. 


We keep the ScHOOL JOURNAL constantly on our 
reading le. Our students as well as teachers derive 
great benefit from reading it. WwW. Ka. 


Parker's ** Talks on Teaching” will, in the couree of 
time, bring untold blessings to our land. 8. 8. 8. 
Elizabeth 


» Ky. 








I think that three months reading of the JouRNAL is as 
goud as three years’ experience to young teachers. They 
can certainly get more knowledge of teaching from its 

, than they can pick up from years of blundering 
in the art of teaching. C. A. M. 
Cassopolis, Mich. 





Every day adds to the great amount of evidence as 
to the curative powers of Hood’s Sarsapariila. It isun- 
equalled for general debility, and as a blood purifier, 





e every trace of scrofulla or other imp urity. 
Now is time to take it. Sold by all dru zgists. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A SELEcT List or BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, carefully se- 
lected and classified, with a short description of each. 
A Guide to Selecting Books for School Libraries and 
Home Reading, by Dwight Holbrook, A. M., Principal 
of the Morgan school, Clmton, Conn., with an iotro- 
duction by Hon. B. G. Northrop, LL.D. Reprinted 
from THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, New York, in response to 
many requests. New York: E. L. KELLoae & Co. 


This pamphlet is one of great value to teachers and 
parents in selecting good reading for the young. The 
list is complete, although not too large for ordinary 
purchasers. It is certain the title of no bad book has 
found its place within the list, yet the books recom- 
mended are such ag children and young people will 
love to read. The INTRODUCTION by Hon. B. G. Nor- 
throp contains many valuable hints, and the essay on 
BooKs AND READING is full of excellent suggestions. 
After these are most valuable descriptions of the best 
books under the heads of Stories and ADVENTURES. 
LEGENDS, MYTHOLOGY AND Fairy Tages; “Poetry, 
Books, and Reference ; Notes on Biography ; Historic 
Fiction ; History and Natural History.” The list of 
books that follows gives the full title of each, the 
author, the publisher, and the retail price. It is a 
small pamphlet, but more full of valuable information 
than many larger and more pretentious publications. 

How SHoutp I PrRonouncgE? or “‘ The Art of Correct 
Pronunciation.” A Manual for Schools, Colleges and 
Private Use. By Wm. Henry P. Phyfe. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 

This little book of 305 pages contains a large amount 
of material valuable tothe teacher. The author con- 
siders—1. What is meant by correct pronunciation. 2. 
Why the subject is important. 8. What constitutes the 
standard of pronunciation. 4. Underlying principles. 
5. Serviceable rules. 6. Generally mispronounced 
words. Inconsidering these subjects he considers—1. 
The nature of sound. 2. The physiology of the voice. 
8. Vocal sounds. 4. English sounds. 5. The different 
methods of representing sounds. 6. English methods. 
7. Rules of most importance in pronunciation. 8. A 
list of words presenting special difficulties. It will be 
seen that the book is thorough and comprehensive. It 
certuinly is simple in its plan and natural in arrange- 
ment. 

So much attention is paid of late to correct pronun- 
ciation that all lovers of good English will welcome the 
appearance of such a book as this. While other works 
aim at accomplishing the same general results, no one 
of them all aims at the completeness of this. The in- 
structions in reference to the acquiring of an elegant 
pronunciation are so good we have marked a portion of 
it for an article in the JOURNAL. It contains mst val- 
uable instructions. We advise our readers to send for 


the book. 

ca. Edibleand Poisonous. B 
J ee ST taken : L. Prang & Co. Sheets 
or portfolio, $2.00. 

For more than ten years, Mr. Palmer has directed his 
attention avd experiments to ascertaining the edible 
and noxious qualities of the various species of mush- 
rooms abounding in our woods. It is his intenticn to 
continue the work until he has illustrated and described 
all the mushrooms of America. These charts contain 
twelve chromo-lithographic illustrations (8 edible and 
4 poisonous) of twenty-eight species of the most com- 
mon varieties, with full directions how to prepare them 
for the table. The general directions are excellently 
prepared and full of the most valuable material as they 
are the condensed result of years of careful observation 
and reflection. There are many students of fungi but 
few have made a study of them, in view of their edible 
and poisonous properties. The work is worthy of great 
praise, in fact it is tbe only reliable illustrated descrip- 
tion, as far as we know, published in our country. 

Viapmir, THE Mystic. A Poem of the Snow. By 


Malczewski. Copyright by Hyland C, Kir . New 
York : Howard Lockwood, 128 Duane St, 1885. 


This poem, to which the name of Malczewski is at- 
tached, author of the Polish epic, ‘‘“Marie,” appears to 
have been founded upen incidents in his life. H- was 
given to philosophic studies, but havin, fallen in love 
with a beautiful cousin, he entered the army, hoping to 
gain such 4 position as would enable him o marry her, 
In this he was disappointed, as his c usin ma ried an 
official of wealth whom he heartily detested. Poland 
having became subject to Russia, he became one of the 
Czar’s staff, but was soon suspected of conspiracy and 
exiled. On his return to the ‘ kraine country he estab- 
lished a schoo], but died ont long afart in great destitu- 
tion. . 





to show that a man’s whole life may be made holy by 
love, though the object of his love may fail him.” 

This idea is somewhat dependent upon the plot 
wherein a priest, teacher as well as confessor, having 
fallen in love with a pupil and penitent, subsequently 
receives the confession of a murderer who confesses to 
having slain the Young lady’s mother. Greatly en- 
raged, the priest threatens the villain’s life, who flees 
and afterwards accuses the priest of the crime. Pre- 
vented by the church law from revealing the real mur- 
derer, he is convicted and banished to Siberia. The 
pathos of the story culminates at this point. 

Those saddest words, “It might have been,” as well 
as the line, 

“A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things,” 
are perhaps equalled in the following : 
“Ah, ne depths of human anguish, who can tell another’s 

Not by thinking, not by feeling, there are depths one may 





not know. 
But oe Ree throe ef sorrow with the memory in- 
Is the pang we feel when i t, d d by those 
we love.”’ 


Bearing a Blazheunic, he is allowed the freedom of 
the tundra, when after many years he learns the secret 
of the snow, and is enabled to read distant and future 
events. One day, ‘“‘when whirling columns from the 
north had swept along,” ‘‘voices clear yet loud as 
thunder.’ reveal to him the nature of love, as it is, as it 
was, aud as it shall be, which statement ends with : 


ba een.ene weaks in mind and body; life and love they do 

new: 

But I, earth swings on its circuit, this shall not be always 
This leads to much pbilosophizing on the part of 
Viadimir. In the addenda Viadimir disappears in a 
wondrous tempest. 

a: A sgain that strange old mystic shall a human being 

Ww; 
Gone with the storm, and none know whither, save the 
powers that rule the snow.” 

The copyright is held by Hyland C. Kirk, who is said 
to be the author. 

Dick's RECITATIONS AND REapinas, No. 15. Dick's 
DutcH, FRENCH, AND YANKEE DIALECT RECITATIONS. 
Edited by Wm. B. Dick, New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 
80 cts. each. 


For years there has been a steady and growing de- 
mand, particularly in our schools, for suitable recita- 
tions and readings, until at the present time the books 
published expressly to meet this want constitute a litera- 
ture in themselves. While teachers and pupils are on 
the lookout for the best miscellaneous collections, they 


‘will do wisely to consult these two little books, which’ 


embody some of the freshest and most popular pieces to 
be anywhere found. They also incorporate some of the 
older standard pieces that are always in demand, and 
exclude everything that is not eminently appropriate 
either for declamation or public reading. 
MAGAZINES. 

The July Century brings Silas Lapham toa point at 
which, if he cannot be said to “rise” very much, the 
reader’s interest certainly does. Thereare notable papers 
in the “‘ War” series by Gen. D. H. Hill, W. B. Franklin 
and James Longstreet. Contributions by Austin Dobson, 
Edward Egglestov, Frank R. Stockton and Edith M. 
Thomas. Also an openletter from Dr. Holmes. Henry 


juncture. ‘‘ Bric-a-brac” is pleasing as always. 


Wide Awake for July is replete with beautiful pic- 
tures and interesting stories, articles and poems by our 
best writers. 

The July St. Nicholes maintains its reputation as one 
of the best of the children’s magazines. The illustra- 
tions of the present number are very remarkable for 
grace and delicacy. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for July has a 
beautiful frontispiece and its contents are up to the usual 
high standard. Hugh Conway's *‘ A Family Affair” is 
continued and Walter Crane's ‘‘The Series Three,” be- 
sides pleasing papers and stories by A. Hastings White, 
Mabel Collins and others. 
The August number of the North American Review 
contains articles by five leading medical specialists, giv- 
ing information as to the steps that should be taken by 
National, State and City authorities to prevent a visit 
from the cholera this season. 

LITERARY NOTES. 
Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, the publishers of 
**On a Margin,” by Julius Chambers, have just brought 
out an edition of that brilliant novel in paper covers. 


The New York Nation printed in its issue of June 


25 a retrospect of the twenty years of its existence 
which were completed with that number. The Nation 





*Viadimir,” says the Rochester Herald, “is written 





was founded in July, 1865, and bas been conducted, in 


James brings ‘“‘The Bostonians” to a very interesting | ¢ co 





its two leading departments, by the same editors fron, 
the first number. It stands to-day, in the first rank x 
a medium of thoughtful and cultivated discussion. 

Mr. Cable’s reply to the critics of his article, “Th, 
Freedman’s Case in Equity,” was finished last May, by; 
owing to its length it cannot appear in the Century ti 
the September number of that magazine. Mr. Cable, 
new essay on the Freedman will be entitled “‘ The Silen; 
South. 


It is said that Mr. Lowell will soon begin work on hi 
** Life of Hawthorne ” for the American Men-of-Letter, 
Series. 

“Sweet Cicely” is a new novel by ‘Josiah Allen; 
Wife” (Marietta Holly). It is a continuation of th, 
famous Josiah A'len’s Wife series. A literary gentle. 
man who has carefully examined the story in manp. 
script says ; ‘In my - judgment this novel will prove 
the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the temperance reform.” |; 
is published by Funk & Wagnalls. 


Between thirty and forty of Mr. James Russell Loy. 
ell’s nearest friends and warmest admirers occupy the 
opening pages of the Literary World for this week 
(June 27) with collected words of welcome, in prose and 
verse ; making a flattering tribute. Among those who 
take part in this literary hand-shaking are Whittier, 
the venerable George Bancroft, C. P. Cranch, Rog 
Terry Cook, Dr. Holmes, Trowbridge, and Stedman. 


General Longstreet, in his article on ‘‘ The Seven 
Days’ Fighting about Richmond,” in the July Century, 
after discussing the Confederate leaders, says, ‘‘ With. 
out doubt the greatest man of rebellion times, the one 
matchless among forty millions for the peculiar diffi- 
cult®es of the period, was Abraham Lincoln.” 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Ww. R. Vorris’ New Helps in Teaching Geography. New York 
Published by the Author. 

The Russians at the Gates of Herat. By Chas. Marvin, New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 50 crs. 

Maryland. The History of a Palatinate. By William Hani 
Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1,25. 

raded Reviews. By W. M, Giffin, A. M. and David McClur. 


G 
New York: A. Love'l & Co. 
The Microscooe in Botany. Dr. Julius W. Behrens. Translated 


ra) Edited by Rev. A. B. Hervey, A.M. Boston: 8. E. Cassino 
Krussi’s Drawing Tablets. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
College Songs. By Henry Randall Waite. Bostor: Oliver 


Ditson & Co. 
Pe. sh of Dorking. By Gecrge Chesney. Philadelphia: 


‘0 Coates, 

Fetichem. By fritz Schultze, Dr. Phi. New York: J. Fit: 
gerald. <0 cta. 

Luck of a Wandering Dane. By Hans Lykkejaeger. Phila 
delpbia: Published by the Author. 

The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late Willian 
Kingdon Clifford. New York: D Appleton & Co. §1.50. 


The Sentence and Word Book. By James Johonnot. Nev 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 28 cts. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. New 
Yorr: D. Appleton & C», $1.25. 

Coionel Enderby’s Wife. By Lucas Malet. New York: D, 
2 & Co. cts. 

lenaveril; or the Metamorphoses. By the Earl of Lytton. 

Part LUI. 25 cts. 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books. By H. W. Shaylor. Nev 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Camp Fire, Memorial Day. and other Poems. By Kate Brown- 
lee Sherwood. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg &Oo. $1.00. 

The Future of Educated Women. 
and Men, Women and Money. By Frances Ekia Allison. Cbi- 
cazo: Jansen, McCiurg & Co _50 cts. 

Descriptive Botany. By Ebza A. Youmans. New York: D. 


of the People of the United States. Vol. II. By John 
Bach McMaster. D. Appleton & Co. 50. 
ate aa Work in the Schoolroom ‘Pupils’ Edition.) A. Lovell 
. 8. 
Selected Words for Spelling, Dictation and Language Lessons. 
By C. E. Melency and Wm. M. Giffin. New York: A. Lovell 


Christian Thovgbt; Lectures and Papers on Philosophy; Chri 
tian Evidence: Bi>lical Elucidation. Second Series. Edited by 
Chas. F. Deems, LL.D, Prest. of Amer. Inst. of Philosophy 
New York: Pnillips & Sons. 

A Manual of the Theory and Practice of To 
veving, by means of the nsit and Stadia. 
C.E. New York: Jno. Wiley & Sons. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. A [ext Book for Hich Schools 


By Helen Ekin Starrett; 


raphical Sur- 
y J. B. Jolinson, 


and Academies. By Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D. New York: Shel 
don & Co. $1.15. 
The Tinted Venus. A Farcial Romance. By C, F. Anstey. 


New York: D. Appleton &Co. 25 cts. 
Life and Lette:s of Emery Upton, Colonel of 4th Regiment of 
ee Fe By Peter 8. Michie. New York: D. Appleton 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education; with other Lectures 
and Essays. Bv Joseph Payne. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.00. 
Ww than ed. A 


orse Wast: plement to Our Wasted Resonrves. 
By Wm. Hargreaves, M. D., Pb. D, New York: The Nat. Tem 
periunce Publication House. 30c 


and 
Our Recent Debts to Vivisection. 
M.D. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 10 cts. 
Sadier’s Hand-Book of Arithmetic. By W. H. Sadler and 
Will. Baltimore. Md.: W.H. Sadler. $1.00. 








The Hot Weather 


Ot mid-summer has a weakening effect, both upon 
body and mind. You feel absolutely incapable of doing 
any arduous work, and even light duties are performed 
languidly and unwillingly. This low state oe the sy* 
tem causes even greater infirmity, and gives opportu: 
nity for serious disease to gain a foot-hold. In this cot: 
dition the system is quick to respond to the reviving, 
quickening, and strengthening effects of Hood's Sars* 


parilla, which purifies the blood, ulates the diges 
tive organs, and infuses fresh life and vigor into evéty 
portion of the body. People who bave taken 1 = 


saying: “lt put new life right inte me. 
woabees ae young again.” Reader, if you suf er 
ae weakness, try Hood’s Sarsapacia. 
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publisber’s Department. 


Or the many responsible firms whose 
pusiness advertisements appear regularly 
ip our columns, none can be more relia- 
ple or trustworthy than the famous Bell 
Foundry of Henry McShane & Co., of 
Baltimore, Mo., their work is recognized 
as ranking unquestionably with the best 
in the world in every particular. 


Both teachers and those desiring their 
grvices will be interested to know that 
colleges, schools, and families are prompt- 
ly provided without charge with best 
American or foreign teachers, and posi- 
tions secured for governesses, tutors, | 
grade teachers, specialists, and principals, 
by J. Ransom Bridge & Co., of the East- 
ern Teachers’ Institute, 110 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Many teachers and educators will re- 
member with Interest that the well- 
k,own school furnishers, Baker, Pratt & 
Co., were some time since succeeded in 
their business by A. H. Andrews & Co., 
who continue to manufacture the cele. 
praied ‘*Triumph” and “ Paragon” 
dovetailed school desks, also maps, ana- 
tomical, philosophical and geographical 
charts, blackboards, etc., and the latest 
inventions in school apparatus for every 
grade of schools. The Potter Blackboard 
is one of their specialities Special cir- 
culars of any of the above sent on applica- 
tion to the firm at 19 Bond street, New 


DYSPEPSIA 


Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, per- 
sistent attention and a remedy that will assist nature 
to throw off the causes and tone up the digestive 
organs till they perform their duties willingiy. Mrs. 
Bosworth, of Ambhers., N. H., after trying many 
‘sure cures” without oenefit, for.nd that 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


hit the nail on the head and restored her to health. 
Among the agonies experi d by the dyspeptic, are 
distress before or after eating, loss of appetite, irregu- 
larities of the bowels, wind or gas and pain in the 





Cte» .” 200 give ita fair chance. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00. 


a 


TREASURE-TROVE FOR 
JUNE 
Opens with a beautiful frontispiece ac- 
companying Lowell's poem ‘“‘ June.” This 





Our edition is, at the price, by far the best published. 


ADOPTED BY THE 
New York, Ohio, and Illinois State Teachers’ Reading Circles. 
Price Just Reduced. 


LECTURES ON THE 
SCIENCE AND ART OF F)DUCATION. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 


The First Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the 
College of Preceptors, London, England. 





One vol., with Portrait. 16mo, 264 pages, English cloth, with gold side and back stamp. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, 75 cts. 


PAPER COVER, 40 cts. 





The handy 


is foll 1 by “The Fenton Class-Day,” and convenient shape, large type, good paper and printing, and taste- 


by Elizabeth P. Allan, a remarkably inter- 


ful binding are the best of any. Our editioris the onl s one containing 
Mr. Payne’s portrait. It also contains ali of Mr. Payne’s writings in 


esting and timely story. Another splendid| qny other American abridged edition. See that you get our edition. 


short story is Rev. Edward A. Rand's 


This volume is issued by the publishers to supply the demand which is growin, 


‘* Bound for the Midnight Sun.” Asketch| all over the country, even among teachers in obscure places on low salaries, for the 
of Vietor Hugo, with a portrait of himself better comprebension of education. The price of the English edition i. $3.75, of our 
and grandchildren, is also a timely article. edition only $1.00. This edition contains all that can be read to advantage by the 


York. ihe Among the spicy and entertaining paper 





+2. 


“ Wuart is the population of the world, | are, ‘‘ Lucky Accidents,” by A. L. Hark-}jy and durably bound. 


papa?” asked 6-year-old Edith, who was| ness; ‘« Spontaneous Combustion,” by R. 


American teacher, and also two very valuable lectures oo Pestalozz: and Froebel. 
The volume is well printed from beautiful clear type oa laid paper, and is handsome- 


Contunts: Preface: AS etch of the Li'e of Joso *h Payn® ; The Science and Art of Educa- 
tion: The Treory er Science of Education; The Yractics or Art of Education; Educational 


making up sums for herself on a new Eaton; ‘A Peculiar Talent,” by A. 8. Methods ; Prinaipies of the Science of Education ; Theories of Teaching with their Corresoonding 


slate. ‘* You must not interrupt me now, 
Edith,” said her father, who was writing 
at the same table. ‘*‘Goto Miss Smith,” 
referring to her governess. Her father Leeds 
was not so bnsy, however, but that he 


low tone soon after : *‘ I know how I can 
find out myself. Dll look in the back of 


the geography for the United States and| and the departments are replete with the 
liveliest communications from the ‘* Bow- 
ers.” Altogether it is a good number. 


for Europe, and then I can add Aunt 
Mary’s baby and Aunt Jessie’s baby, and 
that will give it to me exactly.” 





Low; ‘Notable Birthdays,” by Lindsay 
Wolcott ; and “‘ The Times,” by Alex. T. 
. The scholars’ page has an original 
beard and was amused by her saying in a| dialogue. The child’s page has original 


atal 4 








Importance of the raining o th- 
ing : th of tis Principles an] Pracavce n E.emeatiry Education; Freebel 
and the Kindergarten System of Eiementary Education. 


Ceacher; The true Foundation o. 8ci nee Teacn- 


A WORD OF COMMENDATION FROM COL. PARKER. 
* Normal Park, Ill., April 9, 1884. 


“I use Payne’s Lectures in my profe«sional training class as a text-book, and con- 
verses and a beautiful picture as usual, sider it one of the invaluable books for teachers. 


E. L. 


FRANOCIs W. PARK Ea, 


KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) New York. 








A SPLENDID TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


How it may be obtained without cost. 





The “Quincy Methods,” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


By LELIA E. PATRIDCE. 


One Large 12mo volume of 686 pp., sunerbly 
bound in blue cloth, gilt, illustrated with 
a number of engravings and 
colored plates. 


It opens the eyes of many that have been earnestly looking 
for fuller and more practical illustrations of the “ New Educa- 
tion.” It takes one right into the heart of i's method, and gives an 
excellent insight into the “way they do it at Quincy.” It will, if 
carefully studied and examined, serve as an inspiration to many 
who are desirous of finding out the best ways and means to 
quicken thought, tu interest listless pupils, in short, to educate. 
The book consists in “the presentation of actual lessons,”’ mot to 
be taken strictly as models, but as types. 1t presents the actual 
practice in the School-Room of the theory set forth in ‘*Talks on 
Teaching,” and comprises a series of Typical Lessons coveriog 
the first four years of school life. This book will be sent to any 
teacher sending us six new subscribers to TREASURE-TROVE. 
Any teacher in erested in this offer is requested to apply for cir- 
culars giving fuller particulars concerning these_ publications. 





Talks on Teaching. 


Cloth, 196 pp., $1.00. 


It is not too much to say this is one of the most, if not the 
most suggestive and inspiring book for teachers that has 
been published in a generation. It contains the best general 
summary of enlightened ideas on teaching that can be found any- 
where in the same compass. It is the “meat” of the “New Edu- 
cation,” about which so much is being said both inside and out- 
site of the teaching profession. It bas had, and continues to 
bave, immense popularity because it meets the wants not of 
special students alone, but of the great mass of teachers of a!! 
grades and all degrees of experience. In a word: It és indispen- 
_: Sent post-paid, forfour new subscribers to TREASURE- 

VE. 


Education by Doing 
Cloth, 115 pp., 60 cts. 

By Anna JonNsoN, teacher in the Children’s Aid Schools of 
New York (ity. This is a manual of occupations for Children 
during school hours, and is invaluable for primary teachers. 
Nothing like it has ever been published. Sent post-paid, for two 
new subscribers to TREASURE-TROVE. 





Payne’s Lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education. 


Cloth, 260 pp., 75c. Paper Cover, 40c. 


This is a reprint of the English Edition, and contains the 
most valuable of the lectures, and one on Froebel, and one on 
Pestaiozzi, not in the Eoglish Edition. It bas all uf Payne you wil 
care to own, and is one of tne best worksjon the science and prin- 
ciples ef teaching. It also contains a good portrait of Mr. Parne, 
and a sketch of his life. This book will be sent to any teacher 
sending us four new subscribers to TREASORE-TROVE. A copy 
of “Pay ne’s Lectures” p»per binding—but in all other respects 
like the o'ther—w.il be sent for two new subscribers to TREASU RE- 
TROVE. 


School Management. 


Cloth, 128 pp., 75 cents. 


This isa p'actical guide for the teacher in the +chool-room + 
By Amos M. KeLuoa@,. Editor of the ScHooL JourRNaL. Pub- 
lished in English ci_tn with g id stamp. It contains many prac- 
tical ide+s on this most impuriant subject. Mr. Baldwin, « NW. 
wesmnas Gebees haan lg — ny Lal a td pewe breathes in- 

ct and inspira’ “"w t pos ‘or three new subscri- 
bers to TREASURE-TROVE. 





TREASURE-TROVE. 


lilustrated, Monthly, 50 cents a year. 


This is a magazine of especial value in the school-room. It is worth as much to the 
teacher as to the scholar. Yt will prove a strong ally in your work, and a source of continual 


(elight to your pupils. Sample copy will be sent you, and testimonials showing the hearty 
endorsement of leading literary men, educators, parents, and the girls and boys themselves 
on application to the publishers, 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO. Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl., N. Y. 
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DAILY AND HOURLY RYENTS. 


BEADACHE.—The Stomach is dis- 
ordered. Cleanse and settle it with Dr. 
Schenck's Mandrake Pills. 

HEARTBURN. — Food fermenting, 
not digesting. Correct the Stomach by 
using Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 

IN DIG ESTION.—Start the secretions 
of the Stomach with Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills. 

INFLAMMATION.—Congestion run 
mad, Reduce instantly by free use of 
Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 

JAUNDICE.—Blood poisoned by bile. 
Correct the Liver by using Dr. Schenck’'s 
Mandrake Pills. 

LOSS OF APPETITE.-The Stomach 
is failing. First cleanse it; then tone 
with Dr. Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic. 

MALARIA.—Poison in the blood. Pa- 
rmify by starting the Liver with Dr. 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 

NAUSEA —Reaction of bile. Correct 
Stomach and Liver with Dr. Schenck’s 
Mandrake Pills. 

NIGHT SWEATS. — Weakness. 
Strengthen and tone the system with 
Dr. Sechenck’s Seaweed Tonic. 

NERV OUSN ESS.—Deranged Stomach 
function. Correct and tone with 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills and Seaweed 
Tonic. 

PALPITATION. — Dyspeptic con- 
dition. Cured by using Dr. Schenck’s 
Mandrake Pil's as directed. 

TORPIVITY. — Inaction of Liver. 
Start it up with Dr, Schenck’s Mandrake 
Pills. 

TUBERCLES.—Deposits in the Lungs. 
Ripen and remove them with Dr. 
Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup. 

VITALIT Y.—Loss of Vitality leads to 
Consumption. Lose notime. Rely on 
Dr. Schenck’s treatment. 

* WASTING.—Put every organ in work- 

ing trim against Cunsumption. Dr. 

Schenck’s treatment w.ll cure. 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES ; 
PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SEAWEED TONIC AND 
MANDRAKE PILLS 
are sold by all Druggists. Neatly prepar- 
ed, with full printed directions for using. 
Dr. Schenck’s uew book on diseases of the 
Lungs, Liver, and Stomach is invaluable 
in the household. Sent free. Address all 


communications to Dr. J. H. Schenck & 
Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In family 
use Over 


fifty years. 





CREAN BAIN GATARLRES 


Allays 
tion. Heals Sorea. 


Inflamma- 


Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re 
lief. A Positive Cure 


ugreab ; mail or at 4 ereasiiie! Send 
for - a ay ELY BROTHERS. Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 


—-STEAMERS— 


DREW and ST. JOHN. 
The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 14 
i—< River, foot of Canal Street every day at 


M 
Tickets sold and Baggage e checked to ali points, 
North, East and Wrst. Leave ALBANY tor 
NEW YORK, at 8 P.M. 
New York Cent:tl and Hudson River Railroad 
Ti kets wood for Passage and Stateroom berths. 
J. ALLAINE, General Ticket Agent. 


M. B. WATERS, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 41 N.R., N. ¥. 





Publisher's Ds Department. 


Many eititlloh Gach teachers ate looking for 
positions, at the same time that educa- 
tional institutions are in want of good 
teachers, and it is the business of an en- 
terprising agency to bring these together. 
That thisis promptly and satisfactorily 
accomplished by the American School In- 
stitute of J. . Schermerhorn & Co., 
is attested by the experience of many. 
The address of the Institute is 7 E. 14th 
St., New York city. 


‘* Every ‘teacher needs such a work,” 
said John D. Philbrick, late Supt. of Boe- 
ton schools, speaking of Johnson’s *‘ Cy- 
clopeedia,” ‘and in fact it is needed not 
only by every teacher in the country, but 
by every intelligent student. And its 
low price brings it within reach of all. 
The present edition contains some fea- 
tures peculiar to this cyclopedia, among 
others the signing of the special articles 
by the writer, thus adding materially to 
its authority. This edition has 1,600 
pages ; new and beautiful engravings ; 
copperplate -maps.of each state and the 
foreign countries ; interest and statistical 
tables ; colored charts, etc., etc. It is 
later than any other, and 1s meeting with 
such tremendous success that canvassers 
are making ‘‘ big money,” and there is a 
special call for teachers for this work 
during the summer. A. J. Johnson & 
Co., of 11 Great Jones Street, New York, 
are the publishers. 


ALL school officers looking for appar- 
atus and pure chemicals fur use in schools 
are advised to communicate with Mr. E. 
B Benjamin, of 6 Barclay street, New 
York, who is an importer and manufac- 
turer of this class of gocds, and keeps a 
large stock on hand for sale at low rates 
for the best goods. He is also agent for 
non- blistering platinum. Correspondence 
is solicited. 


IMPORTANT. 


— td visit or ae New York City, save 
¢ Grand Unios Carriage Hure, and 
Bees at tthe Gran an otel, on: osite Cond 
Central Depo trooms fitted up at 
a cost of one re tilion al jollars at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Plan. Elevator. aeeenna 
supplied with the beet. Horse curs, stages a 
elevated railroad to all depots. Families can live e 
better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
then at any other first-class hotel in the city. 
One of the best books on physiology yet 
published, and suitable for primary and 
intermediate grades, is object lessons on 
the human body, by Miss 8. F. Buckelew 
and Miss M. W. Lewis. Under the N. Y. 
State Temperance Law this book has been 
adopted in the following places: Albany, 
Yonkers, Middletown, Elmira, Lockport, 
Albion, Flushing, and a large number of 
other important towns in the state. The 
bovk is published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


AMONG the new editions and compara- 
tively new books on the educational list 
of Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, may be noticed Monroe's readers, 
Speliers and vocal charts ; Warren’s Ge- 
ographies, Greene’s Grammers; Powell’s 
Language Scries. The Business Standard 
er Books, Apgars’ Geographical Draw- 
ing-book, Appleton’s Young Chemist, 
Royse’s American Literature, Berard’s 
New United States History, Goodrich’s 
Child’s U. 8. History, Hagar’s Mathe- 
matical Series and Parker’s Arithmetical 
Charts. Correspondence solicited and 
Price-List and descriptive circulars are 
sent free on ap Tt. to the pubhshers, 
Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 


NOTHING succeeds like success ! and one 
of the successes of the times is Harper’s 
Series of New Graded Cupy-Books. They 
have already the unqualified endorse- 
ment of hundreds of prominent educa- 
tors, and have been adopted for use in 
many important cities and towns, al- 
though put on bm market but a short 
time ago, For full particulars, sample} ec 
copies, ete,, address the publishers, Frank-|* 
lin Square, New York. 


SUCCESSFUL FROM THE START.—AI- 
though less than thirty days have elapsed 
since the publication of Harper's New 
Graded Copy-Books mw g have already re- 

ceived the unqualified endorsement of 
hundreds of prominent educators, and 
have been. adopted for use in many im- 
bon, NY cities and towns, such as Brook- 

Y., Portland, Me., New Bedford, 

Deering, Me., Cambridge, Mass., 

Baddetord Me., Westport, Mass., Fair- 

haven, Ma3s., and a number of other 

towns and districts, For full arnyees 
sample copies, etc., address the 





lishers Harper & onan, F tint 


Square, N. Y. 


** Cressest Man in Alabama,’’ 


‘‘De grossest man in Alabamalives dar,” 
said thedriver as We approached a way- 
side home, near Selma, Ala., to ask ac- ; 
commodations for the night. At supper, | 
and after it, ‘‘mine host” scowled at every 
one, found fault with mee thing earthly, 
and I was wondering if would not 
growl if the heavenly halo ‘Giant fit him, 
when incidental menticn being made of 
the comet of 1882, he said : “I Taidn't like 
its form, its tail should have been fan- 
shaped |” 

But, next morning, he appeared half of- 
fended at our offering to pay for his hos- 
pitarity ! My companion, however, made 

ain accept as @ present asample from his 


T ik aetna later, I drew up at the same 
house. The planter stepped lithely from 
the porch, and greeted me I 
could scarcely believe that this clear com- 
plexioned, bright-eyed, animated fellow, 
and the morose being of a few weeks back 
were the same. He inquired after my 
companion of the former visit and regret- 
ted he was not with me, ‘‘ Yes, said his 
wife, ‘‘ we are both much indebted to 
him.” 

“Flow ?” I asked in surprise. 

“ For this wonderful change in my hus- 
band, Your friend when leaving, handed 
him a bottle of Warner’s safe cure. He 
took it, and two other bottles, and now 
——” ** And now,” be broke in, ‘“ from 
an ill-feeling, growling old bear, I am 
healthy and so cheerful my wife declares 
she has fallen in love with me again !” 

It has made over again a thousand love 
matches, and keeps sweet the tempers of 
the family circle everywhere.—Copyright- 
ed. Used by permission of American 
Rural Home. 


JOHN FRICK & CO., 


JEWELERS 
21 and 23 Maiden Lane, 


MAKERS OF 


MEDALS, BADGES, etc., 


in Silver or Gold. 
Send for Specimen Sheet. 
Estimates Furnished 


JEWETT: E 








Bewsee! 


-- WATE 
Jewett s t 
with filling of prepared 
and heaith- 


= on: ofa 
wide and = a world. 
Salighrottat ion as 


muir ae 


‘iG ert Sm, 


FILTERS. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & ¥ John St., New York. 
BRANCH , $18%isea Bev Beccuige: 
i 43 3 North Charles Bi. Baltimore. 
OFFICES ‘ 20 Benrora St., Boston, 


No AGENCIES. 


Pye, ¢ Ciean. and Remoet Drew Ge serennt Gerteent, 
Party oe most Slaborate we cleaned or eae oe 


Gentiemen's Garn 





iP pr Fi te ~- A $~" 
CT sien cxoress and 


‘Band fet Cresdar ond Price Le 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St.. N. ¥ 


McShane Bell Aas 
eneteovare Pe Fn any br ‘Got Ils. 
etc = ergy yt catalogues sent ‘free. 


H, McSHANE & CO. Baltimore,Md. 


_FINANCIAL. 











R.A MACY &C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
RSTABLISHMENT. 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 


COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 


SEASONABLE GOODS 


OUR COSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMP'ILY 
SHIPPED. 


QUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FiT- 





satisfactory corsetsas regards HEALTH ‘ 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


B eth Union Undergarments. 
ig and Drawers in One. 





Made = all weights 
of Merino, Cashmere 








eabtise x 43;,,, Stocking work Sangortes, eran to. 


New EvLaRceD ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


MBS, A. 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


SIE PPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SOUTHERN SCHOO: 


Baooun Supt Cits 1 








Ook AGENCY. 


Prof. J. Supt. City Schools, Paris, Tex. 
writes us: ©. Pecos leasure in stating that | nave 8 
cured for ‘my schools 8 umber of teachers th 
he Southern Sc 


cordially recom: 
"to parties need: 
ne 
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HAIR 


AYER'S vices 


Restores the color, gloss, and youthful. 
freshness of the hair; stimulates a rich and 
luxurious growth; thoroughly cleanses 
the scalp; prevents dandruff and humors; 
and is the most cleanly and effective 
preparation for the hair ever offered 
to the public. Rev. J. W4 Davenport, 
IWinois Bend, Texas, w “Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, used in my family for several 
years, has no equal as a dressing, nor for 
preventing the hair from falling out or 
turning prematurely gray. It ranks 
among the first 





No More Bald Heads, 


To produce a new growth of hair 
on bald heads, in the case of persons 
advanced in years, is not always pos- 
sible. When the glands are decayed 
and gone, no stimulant can restore them ; 
but, when they are only inactive, from 
the need of some excitant, the applica- 
tion of Ayer’s Hair Vigor will renew 
their vitality, and a new growth will re- 
sult. L. V. Templeton, Newbern, N. C., 
writes: “After a protracted illness, with 
fever, my hair all came out, leaving me 

entirely bald. 1 


luxuries of our procured a bottle 
house.” Miss ’ of Ayer’s Hair 
Kate Rose, In- AYER S HAI R VIGOR. Vigor, and, be- 
gersoll, Ontario, fore I had used 
writes: ** While all its contents, a 


keeping my head clear of dandruff, and 
preventing Scald Head, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
has also caused my hair to grow luxuri- 
antly, resulting in my now possessing hair 
‘forty-two inches long, and as thick as 
could be desired.” The wife of Dr. V. S. 
Lovelace, Lovelaceville, Ky., had very bad 
tetter sores upon her head, causing the 
hair to fall out. Ayer’s Hair Vigor healed 
the sores, and in less than twelve months 
produced hair a foot long. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
Mass., U. S$. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


thick growth of hair, nearly two inches 
long, covered my head.” L. D. McJunkin, 
Perryville, Md., writes: ** Baldness is 
hereditary in my family. Five years azo 
the hair on the top of my hezd was be- 
coming weak and thin. I procured Ayer's 
Hair Vigor, the application of which in- 
vigorated the hair roots, and scnt out a 
new growth of young hair. To-day my 
hair is as thick and vigorous as ever. I 
still use the Vigor occasionally to keep my 
scalp in a healthy condition.” 


‘ain VIGOR. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


HAIR 
pe rae ae 





(OLLEGES, SCHOOLS. AND 


with best rican or Fureigo Teachers. — 
heuer ists "and principals. Ti — 
'eac s. Informa- 
tion of good free to parents. School 


properly sold and rented. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


C 170 Slate Serset, 


New. York Ci 
N. 


TION, 170 State St ,Chicago, Lil 





cnet with 
RS. L. F. Se OCE WAY. omen 
G 4TORS. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


1. Furnishés first-class teachers for any grade. 
2. Adds veachers in obtaining positions. 
Send stamp for app! formendeircular to 
LOVELL 


A. 
16Mster Place, New York. 
mat good w a nF, pum- 


Binge sKTienens tote 
positions. i 





N.U. Wehave now 
ber of “vealls fer t 








The Central Educational Bureau, 


1613 S—aet 8t., Pailadelphia, Pa. 
Teache 

Positions, 

School Property. 

Send for our new circular with terms and mutual 


D. F. DIMON, A.M.,Mawacgr, 0.8. FELL, Secrerary 





NEW DEPARTURE 
Good Teachers Registered Free. 
nape eee $500 to '$330." coming ; 


lange variety ; sala Fee to $2,500 


SCHOO! OOL OFFICERS WANTING Ha oa 
hithere) eff ffered. een Fay we. 
ert > o} t 2 
14th 8t., N. ¥. ik. E. Avery, , Manager. & 
5 im IEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE Sppecmasss, 
Sno aera Te 
ORVILLE BREWER, - - 
Broschas » ane, nee pS eer a SIFY, 158 E. 6th St 


Mr JA 

4 al Dr. A. R 

ene oa , i rof. J. C, 

og ee ESTOoN, Oregon, President 
he HAVE NOW IVE HUNDRED VACANCIES. 

can Rtg Sees te 0 pretiton in any 

grade i . on recript of tion. Wi 
ty ime mimediately on feoriptof apaication.” We are 


Reet Tee $2.00. 


# will cover Registration in all Five of our 
aan 





ou our ales, 
= oes 


forms 
SaaS want depeche 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
"| sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to anply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 





pals, Assistants, Tutors, 


very department of instruc 
tion ; recommends food schools to parents Cal 


sin nd eee eH, 
(PEST TEACHERS, .22s5m3,, 


prompt provided for Families, Schools, and 
~ wake 


intzodgons fe schools, and families su 
and Governesses 


vi 





American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y 


a Educational Bureau. 





wre hire2 in this tne’ ttution. 
a ve D 
pees anit Dual to “A it hearty 
am ive 
and tious recommendation : Yours most re 
JouN Lear, Prof of Natural Sciences, Cen- 


tral University, Pella, Iowa. 





EACHERS Seeking Promotion or 
a Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 


STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAM-|° 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Northam 
ton, Mass. 











*| “I see the French 








A LITTLE five-year-old 
pon Street, New Yor 


gin in Kast 


ing severely last week from a sore throat, 
an nds perses the doctor feared for |) 
atime that the attack might prove seri- 


ous. She saw that they were anxious, 
and asked 

* Aunt ” think that I am goin 
to die?" y you going 

“‘No, my dear,” 
think you will soon be better.” 

“* Well,” said the child, “I know that I 
am very sick, and [I think Id like to die 
and go to heaven and rest a little while, 
if I was only sure I could come back if i 
didn’t like tbe place.” 

The child got well. 





—*“Poor old Mrs. Jones !” exclaimed a 
kind-hearnd peighbor; ‘‘I wonder how 
she is getting along?” 

Then he turned to his errand-boy, who 
had won the dunce-cup at half the Souk 
in the township and said : 

‘*Sammv, did you go round and ask 
bow old Mrs, Jones is, this morning, as I 
told ou last night to do?” 

es, sir.” 

* Well, what was the result ?” 

“She said that, seeing as you had the 
impudence to ask how old she was, she'd 
no objection to tellmg you she was sev- 
enty-four.” 





=o 


A Man who looked very much like a 
tramp was playing a fiddle in a Texas 
town where the net tramps is 
strictly enforced, me Fes came up 

to him and said 

“ Have you got a license to give a con- 
cert in the open air ?” 

*“*No, I haven't got a license. I am 
— playing because it amuses the chil- 


" That's all right, you accompany me, 
if you please.” 

“* Want me to accompany you, do you? 
Why certainly. What song do you sing 
best ?” asked the oom tuning his fiddle. 





Hunt's Rem is purely pepeialite, and 
is made A. J for all diseases of the 
kidneys. 





“T sEe,” said Mr. Dolt, as he glanced 
from his morning paver toward Mrs. Dolt, 
ave taken umbrage—” 

“Taken Umbrage, have they?’ 

rupted Mrs. Dolt. 
nese fortify it.” 


inter- 
** Why dido’t the Chi- 





EXTRAORDINARY success everywhere. 
A sure cure for all kidney diseases is 
Hunt's Remedy. Never fails. 


++ wee +--+ 





A YOUNG woman wrote to her cousin : 

‘Now, George, don’t you fale to be at 
the singing-school to-night.” 

George wrote back : 

“In the bright lexicon of youth—or 
any gther dictionary —there 8 no such 
word as fa’e.” 

—eoe 

Porter's CouGH BaLsaM,—Preachers 
and public speakers who have derived 
benefit from the use of this invaluable rem- 
edy, would ‘be instrumental in alleviat- 
ing the sufferings of our common human- 
ity by making known its virtues as widely 
as lies in their power. It is for sale by all 
druggists « at 25, 50 and 75 cents per bottle. 

—Felix x. @ chip of the old block): ‘Pa. 
who was Shyk ck?” 

Mr. X. (the old block itself, with a look 














of surprise and horra:): “Great goodness, 
a ou attend church and Sunday- 
ool every week, und don’t know who 


Shylock was? Go read your Bible, sir.” 
+ @® + —— —— 
We Caution ALt AGaust THEM. 


The unprecedented success and merit of 
Ely’s Cream Balm—a real cure for ca- 
tarrh, hay fever and cold in the head— 
has induced many adventurers to place 
catarrh medicines bearing some resemb- 
lance in appearance, style or name upon 
the market, in order t> trade upun the re- 
putation of Ely’s Creim Balm. Many in 
_ r immediate locality will testify in 

ighest commendation of it. Don't be 
deceived. Buy only Ely’s Cream Balm. 


A particle is a into each nostril ; no 
pain ; agreeable to use. Price fifty cents; 
f druggists. 





—** John, ge to the blackboard,” said 
the teacher, ‘‘and write the principal 
parts of the verb ‘make. ’ 

aly boy seized the crayon and wrote, 

* Present, make; past, maid; past parti- 


, 

a, 
- 
3 
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was the reply, “‘ we 








Kidney Diseases, 
Few people are aware of the alarming preval- 
ence of kidney diseases, eapecially among those 
who have arrived at, or are past, middle age. It 
is declared op good authority that fully one-half 
the deaths in this country are either directly or 
indirectly the result of kidney disease of tome 
sort. 
A great majority of men above forty years of 
age, are afflicted with some sort of affection of 
the kidneys or bladder and these diseases are on 
the increase. Persons are often seriously affected 
before they know of it themselves, and thus these 
insidious disorders get a good foothold before 
anything is done to dislodge them. 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's Disease, In- 
contin. nce; Debility, Catarrh of the Biladde , 
Albua enuria, etc., are among the many forms of 
these diseases. Most of these are very difficult io 
cure, defying the powers oftentimes of the best 
phyeicians obtainable, ani are pronounced by 
many to be incurable. 

Physicians state that many forms of Kidney 
Disease are very difficult to detect, as, in diseas: 8 
of this form, oftentimes there are no sympton.s 
ofa marked nature. This is one of the reasons 
why they are so difficult to cure. 

Hunt's (Kidney and Liver) Remepy isa specific 
for Kidney and Liver troubics, adder and Urin- 
ary Diseases, Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes and all: f 
that class of disorde rs. 

It cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, Liver. 
and Stomach troubles, D5 spepsia,* Constipa‘ion 
and Piles. 

It cures Intemperance, Nervous Disers 6, 
General Debility, Female Weaknesses and Ex- 
cesses. 

It is thoroughly reliable, highly recommended, 
works promptly, relieves at once, and was never 
known to fail. USE IT AT ONCE. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1.25 

HUNT'S REMEDY CO., Providence, R 
C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, N. Y¥. 


Take all-in all. 


—Take all the Kidneys and Liver. 
Medicines. 

—Take all the Blood purifiers. 

—Take all the Dyspepsia and Indiges 





tion 
cures. 
—Take all the Ague, Fever, bilious 
specifics. 
—Take all the Brain and Wares furce 
revives, 


—Take all the Great health restorers. 


In short, take all the best qualities «f 
all these and the—best, 

—Qualities of all the best medicine: in 
the world, and you will find that— Hop 

Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all—concentrated in them. 

—And that they will cure when any ur 
all of these, singly or—combined. Faii!!!! 

—A thorough tnal will give positive 
proof of this. 





Hardened Liver, 


Five years ago I broke down with kid- 
ney a liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then I have been unable to be 
about at all. My hver became hard like 
wood; my limbs were puffed up and filled 
with water. 

All the best physicians agreed that 
nothing could cure me. I resolved to try 
H »p Buters; I have used seven bottles ; 
the hardness has all gone from my liver, 
the swelling from my limbs, and it has 
worked a miracle in my case ; otherwise I 
would have been now In my grave. 

J. W. Morey, Buffalo, Oct, 1, 1881, 


Poverty and Suffering. 


“I wes dragged down with debt, poverty, and 
suffering for )ea’s, caused by a sick family and 
large buls for dovctoring. 

I was completely discouraged, until one year 
ago, by the advice of my partor, | commenced 

Hop Bitters, in one month we were 

ail well, and none of us have seen a poe 
since, aud | want to to all poor men, 5 
k your families weil a year ewiths Hop Bitters 
for one doctor's visit will cost. I know 
it.”"—A WORK: NGMAN. 


G2 None genuive wehoat 9 bs bunch of green 





ciple, maiden.” 
oe Whercat the whole elas« in grammar 
titter: d, 


Hops on the white ali the vile, 
| eee stuff with “Hop” or “Hops” in thew 
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READY! 


The most Noteworthy Book of the Year. 


The Sentence and Word Book. 











4 GUIDE TO WRITING, SPELLING, and COMPOSITION BY THE WORD and SENTENCE METHODS. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of *‘ Principles and Crests of reaching: 


7 


** “ Geographical Reader,” 


* Natural History 
ow We Live.” 





MOTTO : The letter tileth : 


but the spirit giveth life. 





t- Get i , and examine it - 


Every geod teacher will commend it, and use it. 24 


Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher, or school officer, on receipt of introductory 


price, 24 cers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


I. 


For the youngest scholars. 


IT, HYGIENE FOR 


Intermediate classes. 


For High Schools and Academies. 
ged, 50 cents. 


12mo, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 11 


—NOW READY— 
CHILDS HEALTH PRIMER 


12mo, cloth, 





illustrated. 30 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


IIT, STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same abrid- 


This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Massachusetts, Maine , 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and wther states, 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably. Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware, 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educators. 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 
Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 


It is the only series recommended 


1 & 113 William Street, New York. 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8, F, BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. 


Pupil’s Edition, 


12mo, Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 


Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 





PRANG ECUGATIONAL COMPANY, 


Publishers and Dealers ic Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Bdu- 


catio:, ASss-.em of Drawing «sed inthe lead- 
ing Cities 0} the Country. This system tas a 
er adoption than all other systems united. 


Prang’s Natura! History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Childrea 


oo to be used tor Supplementary Read 


Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 


Splendidly |liustrated for Object Teaching 
Prang’s Color Chart. 

For Teaching Color in Primary Schoois. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
®” For Catalogues and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Srreet, Boston, 
_, Wamen AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


CHARLES DeSILVER VER & eS. . 


No. (G@) 1102 Walnut § 
Seiatettied DY or 


INTERLINEAR 1881 , 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scrap’ ping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as VA yi ft learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully —MILTOR. 


Viryil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, “Salluat, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tad, Gospes »ihe 
Clark wns nd Progres™ 36. Gram 
"8 al a e2Pwe = 
mar; adapted tothe Interlinear Serion Of leases, 
and to all ‘y A systems. Price, $1. x oi 
oa aa Stan: pe Spanner, Brest ertcan 
tatortes, 
Speake Lee 5: ry — 
8" Sample pages of Interlinears free. eg 
outlive cutee publications 








NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Leaves of Shamrock. 


A new, choice and very mui ) collection of 100 of 
the best IRISH MELODIES arranged for the 
Piano or Organ They are not cifficult, and together 
forma “Cioth i <t very brilliant and valuable music. 

Price, C bu, Board $i $1. Paper Sic 8ucts. 


Ki 0 art Chi - ACollection of ong 

1 erg én mes. And Games for Kiy- 
TERGARTENS and Primary Scnoots. Fy Hate 
Dougias Wigg'n, of the California Kindergarten 
i - Scbool. 

A book of fipe appearonce. with valuable su 
tions to teachers by a practical and enthusiastic “kin- 
de a 7. ae 0 basa fine and correct taste in 

“4 and provides for the p a 
of the ch" dren 87 sweet sov. There are 
Marching, Morni: 
Good accompan ments for Piano or 
Cloth, $1 Boards. 


Piane Classics. A truly select and beautiful collec 
tion of new plano Pieces. $1. 50 Cloth, $1 Boards. 


and stud z 
and other sae. 
Price $1. 





College “ongs ‘50 cts.). .Minsirel Songs ($2). and 
War Sougs (50 cts.) please everybody, and every- 
body buys them. 

IN PRESS—A New Temperance Song Book 
and a Male Voice Chorus Book. 


Any book mailed for the retail price 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Cu., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—_——o-—_— 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERI&S. 

Or. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

&. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 

ing Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Srocks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 
BSrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
tlanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Wontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Uyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


TEACHERS. 


Send list o1 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Tou wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 


WH. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch St« Philadelphia 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works + os embracing 
the masterpieces 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
mode n 











_TEXT-BOOKS. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 


And Views from all parts of the World. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington St., Bosten. 
AGENTS. 


Jas. Pott & Co., 12 Astor Place, 

Wm. T. Greeg, 318 Broadway, { “°¥ York, 
uhring, 1226 Arch St., Phila. 
Household Art , 24 Adam 'st. » Chicago 


“STANDARD READING. 


| Exchanged for 


_ School and College 





New Catalogue containing list of the 
choicest miscellaneous reading now ready. 


* Send list of your books giving dates. 
condition, etc., and we will submit offer. 
DANIEL VAN WINELE, 
8 Chan bers Street. New York City. 


Drawing 
MODELS 


Send for circulars to 
MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 











To Spread the 
“NEW EDUCATION” 


We want teachers who are interested in the best and latest methods of education, 
and desirous of making their fellow teachers acquainted with them to write us for terms 
on our publications. Arrangements are now being made to represent our publications at 
all the Co. Institutes which take place during the last part of July and August. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Address, 


EDUCATIONAL 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 


PUBLISHERS, 


Something New 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pleasant Times. 


By MARION WAYLAND. 


Containing Dialogues, Recitations Mo- 
tion Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
etc. Written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time. 


1 Vol. 16mo, Price, 50 cents. 


Nothing better in this line has been 
published. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
56 Franklin St., Boston. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co 


WONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. \9g chestnut 
MONROE'S Reading Charts 





Susiness-Standard Copy-Bouta, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield tt 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. We 

SERARD'S New U. 8. History. | +6 Astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature.| *2W YORE 
ROYSE'S English Literature. | 
APPLETON’ S Young Chemist. \15* Webash Ave 
PARKER’ 8 krithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
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Diagrams! Diagrams! Diagrams! 
GRAMMAR AND ANATIYSIS 


MADE BASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


1 diagrams 


also eS ences from other 
Greene pots a= with ‘covenal poaes 
ceilaneous sentences, Verbal analysis and parsilé- 


Seat to any address on receipt of price. 
Adeees the anther. ” 
F.V.1 Lima. Allen Co., 0 


. institute Instructor. 
“ Prof. F. irish, ot Lima, “Onto, is competes: to 
0 excellent work in Teachers’ institutes He is schol- 
the art of talking 





the best . cpeap 
Ger. Bach set contain 
beautiful 
A. A excelsior 
bell SF pew 
pommel credit, eon Satna Raster, "rrenashin 


mbrance. 
seripeare, cand gift cards at 10 15, 39 an ad ‘Se. pt 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS & 


a hoo 

 Spgting cates wah Fy he 
chromo merit 

cards : 


We. If you do not care 
ry send any  amenes tom 
number a Kinds of cards wanted, and we ue . 
plese. taken. Five Amt Pus Co., Waxkes, ‘4: 















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

/, Vegeta nd Tin for Cott 
Catalogue seut Sot Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinciane'. 0 
























































A per‘ect! 

(a.) Te 
Chord in 
on the fo 
ee 
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TH 






































